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ABSTRACT ' 

This study ezaaines the relationship between 
university faculty and administrator attitudes toward collective 
bargaining in teras of their view of the goals and the functions of 
the university. The faculty and administrators in a single, large, 
■ultipurpose state university were saepled to provide three test 
groups-, administrators, faculty with favorable attitudes toward 
collective negotiations, .and faculty with unfavorable attitudes 
toward collective negotiations. The three test groups were^coapared 
on the basis of their perception of the importance the ins^^J^^ion ' 
accorded goals and the emphasis given to institutional functions. The 
findings indicated that faculty with favorable attitudes toward 
collective negotiftions differed significantly from other test groups 
in their perception of thh importance the institution accorded goalm 
and "functions. (Author/HJH) 
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im^RODUCTION TO MONOGRAPH SERIES ^ . , 

The Center for Studies in Higher Education at the 
University of Oklahoma introduces a riew raonogranh series 
in its continuing search for avenues of . communication 'with 
the world of learning. 

The Center for Studies in Higher Education is 
dedicated to ttie exploration of pertinent subjects falling 
<tithin the purview of higher education as a social enterprise. 
''The Center is interested in higher education's history/ its 
contemporary importance to the socialff ord^r , and its prospects 
for the future. This interest embraces the ceaselessly 
changiiig variety of internal relationships according to which 
acaderoia functions as a social org?mism, proceeds toward its 

♦ 

diverse goals preserving, transmitting, and transforming 
the culture of which it contin^ies to be a necessary part. 

\l i 

The first publication the Series, University Goals 
and Collective Bargaining by Lynn W. Lindeman, repKjrts an 
investigation of a contemporary concern among educators acVoss 
the country - collective bargaining. Mt>re specifically, the' 
study examined the relationship between university faculty^ and 
administrators attitu.des toward collective bargaining in terms 



of their views of the goals and the functions of the 
university. The faculty and administrators^ in a single 
large, multi-purpose state university were sampled to provide 
three te^st groups; administrators, faculty .with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations, and faculty with 
unfavorable attitudes toward colle<^tive negotiations. The 
three test groups wer° compared on the 'basis of their perception 

m 

of the importance the institution accorded goals and the 
empHasis given institutional* functions. The firfdings indicated 
that faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective n^o- 
tiations differed significantly from other test groups in tUfiir 
perceptions of the importance tftc institution accprded goVls 
and functions. It is anticipated that these findings will 
assist students of higher ,educati9n in extending the 
«=xam*ination of collective bargaining in higher education 
beyond the level of operational contexts. 

The author of the first monograph, Lynn Lindeman. 
received his Ph. in higher edfucation administration at the 
University of Oklahoma* He has been actively involved with 
collective barj;hining in higher education, both as a researcher 

and negotiator* He has served in both a teachiiig and/or 

f ' / ' ^ ' ^ ' 

administrative capacity at WesternT^lichi^an University, the 

University of Oklahoma, and is cur rentlyy Executive Assistant 

t 

to the President of the University of GuaA. " 
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CHAPTER I t ' 

INTRODUCTION 



Backgrou nd of the Problem 

\~ 

' The contemporary literature on higher education 

expresses considerable interest in institutional goals, 
practices, and the recent emergence of collective bargaining 
in higher education. 

The current focus on institutional goals in higher 
education '^as as its genesis what David Riesman calls the 
"collision course" in higher education between the increased 
expectations of the public and the limited resources avail- 
able,''" When^Harvard was foUnded in 1636, higher education 
was to be for a miniscule elite, institutions of higher 

m 

education, as the nineteenth century progressed, expanded 
{he services they provided. The* award of the first Ph. D. 
^t Yale in 1861 and the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862 
were watersheds in higher education history, they marked the 
beginning of the research and service function of American 
higher education. World Wars I and II ; and the reaction to 



^David Riesman, "The Collision Course of Higher 
Education", The journal of College Studfent Personnel , lo 
(Nov., 1969), pp. 363-369.^ 
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Spulnik in 1957 serve as indicators of the increased demands 
on higher education to provide research 'and service. "The 
University has become a prime instrument of national 
purpose," 

Institutions of higher education have become what 
Jacques Barzun compares to a "firehous*? on the corner", 
responding to all calls for assistance. Robert Hutchms 
has compared the university to a medieval guild which "under- 
took to be everything for the town". Institutions have 
simply added functions to existing ones to meet the needs of 
their constituents. President Johnson's statement that "we 
expect institXitions of higher learning to rigyit many of 
society's wrongs such as poverty and social injustice; we I 
expect them to make the lame walk and to devise ways to feed 
the world's hungry; and we expect. them to offer blueprints 

« 

for the curbing of inflation" provides a verbalization of the 

5 

expectations fo- higher education to solve the nation ' s ills , 
The increased demands of society have come into " 



2ciark -Kerr, The Uses of the University (New York: . 
Harpex, 1963), p. 87. *. * ' 

^Jacques Barzun, The American University: How it . 
Runs and Where It's Going (Ne,w York: Harper ,^1968 ) . 

^Robert Hutchins, The University in America . An 
Occasional Paper of the Center for the Study of Deipocraiic 
Institutions, Santa Barbara, Calif,., (1966), p. 29. ^ 

5l, B, Johnson,* quofed in Gene A, Budig, ed., > 
Pereeptions in Public ><igher Education (Lincoln, Neb.: ^ 
University of Nebraska Press, 1970), p. xi, ' 
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collision with The Now Depression in Highpr Education , 
Americans still expect qrpat things from their systems of 
higher education, but they have come to balk at the price. 
When one considers that tuition fees have risen three to 
four times a^ fast as 'the national price index for other 
goods and services, with only medical and hospital costs 
having risen faster, the. reaction of the public is under- 
standable.^ With the cost of a single tonventional course 
with twenty students being no less than $20,000, and the 
'estimated real cost of a students higher education being 
$9»070per year,^ it is readily apparent that educational 
costs have risen. While educational costs have risen to new 
I)eiohts, financial resources seem to have reached limits of 
availability, and competition for limited resources with 
other institutions that service society has increased, "The 
crunch of new demands against limited resources"-*^*-^ has served 
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^Earl F. Chei t , The New Depression in Higher Educa- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971). 

?Louis T. Benezet, "Continuity and Change*. The Need 
for Both," in The Future Academic Communttyt Continuity and 
Change , John Caf f rcy , ed., (Washington, D.C: American 
Council on Education, 1969.), p. 19. 

^Howard R. Bowen and Gordon K. Douglas, Efficiency 
in Liberal Education (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1971), P. 85. 

^ ^Howard K. Bowen and Paul Scrvelle, Who Benefits From 
Higher Education and Who Should Pay? (Washington, D.C: 
American Association for Higher Education, ,1972) , pp. 31-32. 

^^Richard E. Peicrson, The Crisis of Purpose; Defini- 
tion and Uses of Ins; ti tutional Goals , Report No. 5. (Washing- 
ton, D.C; E.R.I.C* Clearinghouse on Higher Education, 1970), 

P* !• t. i ^ 
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to focus attention toward the goals of institutionalized 
higher education, • 

Institutions of higher learning are increasingly 
being called upon to articulate their goals in ways meaninn- 
ful to their constituencies'. The Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education's 1972 publication, The More Effective Use 
of Resources; An Imperative for Hicyher Education , notes that 
one solution to the financial crisis is for "ins i i tut ions to 
carefully analyze the relations between the use of resourc«?s 
and the accomplishment of goals , , . ".^^ In 1947 the 
Truman Commission of Higher Education stated that the major 
need of American colleges and universities was "t^ see 
clearly what it is they are trying to accomplish", we are 
little closer today than we were in 1947.12 Today the need 
for clear-cut goals has reached a crls^is stage, "a crisis 
of purpose". The need for clear, explicit goal statements 
to rrovide focus and direction are heard from numerous 



^^Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The More 
Effective Use of Resources; An Imperative for Hiciher Edu- 
cation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971), p, viii. 

^^Francis Horn, Challenge and Perspective in Highe r 
Education (Carbondale, 111.:^ Southern Illirjois University 
Press, 1971), p. 224. 

^^Petcrson, The Crisis of Purpose , p. 1. 
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sources^ Cur rently , the Western Interstatej Commission on 

Higher Education is devoting considerable attention to the 

" * * 15 

development of models which facilitate goal setting^ 

As growth has begotten ^lore growth, and specializa- 
tion more specialization, institutions h^ve become, to use 
piark" Kerr'^s term, '*mul t i-versi ties" ♦ Now in the period of 
financial restraint," the task that James Perk^^ns pointed out 
in 1966, "to draw the lines between their legitimate and 

illegitimate functiqns, and to see clearly where their 

16 I ■ 

mission begins and ends", is of particular importance to 
institutions of higher' education. Decisions of choic of 
missions will not be easy-'ones, because universities are 
"mul ti^versities , not one community, but several." As 



■i 



l^see for example: Oliver C. Carmichael, "Major 
Strengths and Weaknesses in Higher Education," Current 
Issues in Higher Education (Washington, D.C: AJi.H.E., 
1953): Donald Faulkner, "The Formation of Institutional 
Objec?ives," Journal of Higher Education , 29(Nov,, 1958), 
pp. 425-430; Nicholas Demerath', Richard^ Stephens, and 
Robb Taylor, Power, Presidents and Professors (New Yorjc: 
Basic Books, Inc. ,1967); Philip Winstead and Edward 
Hobson, "Institutional Goals: Wheyre to From Here?" Journal 
of Higher Education^ 42 (Nov., 1971), pp. 669-677; Charles 
S, Nelson, "Observations on the Scope of Hig^>er Education 
Planning in the United States," in paul Hamelman, ed. , 
Managing the University; A Systems Approach (New York: 
Praeger Publications, 1972), pp. 31-47. ^ ^ 

l^Ben Lawrence, "The W.I.C.H.E. Planniiig and *!anage- 
ment Systems Program: Its Nature,' Scope, and Limitations," 
pp.^ 49-75 in Hamelrpan. » * 

^^James Perkins, The University in Transition 
(Princeton, N.J. : Princeton University Press, 1966), p. 23i 
. l^Kerr, p. l9. 

■ '. '> 



institutions are increasingly forced to choose among alter- 
natives and prior'ities, those diverse elements" of the univer- 

r 



sity vJill compete to determine whose gOc-as become the 



institutional goals. ^® 

"Thfe new university is a conflict-prone organi'zation. 

» 

19 

Its many purposes push ^nd pull in different directions." 
\ 

on many ^^ampuses there are widely jiivergent views and^f ten 

/ 

/conflicting ones, as tx5 the proper role' of ttie institutf^Jn.20 

/ 

A recent study by Lips6t and Ladcl notes that the "prof ess - 
oriate has /become deeply divided because it has become extra- 

y ■ 

ordinarily disparate in its xange of fields, substantives- 
interests, and outside associations . . . ".^^ The lack of 
unity in the modern univerf^ity can be noted in Hutchins' - 
description of the modern university as a "series of separate 
schools and departments held together by a central heating 
system", 22 and Clark Keri;^notation ot it as "a series of 



ISRichard Peterson, Toward Institut ional Goal- 
Consciousness , Report from the Proceedings of the 1971 
Western Regional ^^nference on Testing Problems (Berkeley, 
Calif.: E. T. C, 1971), p. 11. 

l^Burto^ R. Clark, "The New University", in Carlos 
Kruyt^osch 'and Sheldon Messinger (eds. j , fhe State of the. 
University. Authority and Change (Beve; v j^ills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1968), ppr. 17-26, / 

2dpeterson, Crisis , p. 1. 
• 21 Seymour Xipset and Everett Ladd, "The Divided 
Professoriate", Change , .3(Ma^-Jurte, 1971), p. ^4. 

22Hutchins, quoted in Kerr^ p. 20. <c % 
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individual facility entrepreneurs held together by a conunon 

grievance over- parking" . While all the constituencies of 

the university desire to see it fulfill its true purpose, 

there are "several visions of true purpose, each relating to 

24 

a different layer of history, a different web of forces." 
"The university is so njany things to so many different 
pe<;)ple that it must, of necessity, be partially at war with 
itself. "^^ There are then, competing conceptions of what 
the university should be. , It has been noted that the growth 
of* the sixties was not the result' of planning, but the 

* 

> 26 
result of accommodation between »»competing power blocks**. 

Competition can be expected to increase as universities go 
through tho process of getting more effective usefe out of 
resources. Much of the concern over academic governance 
and resource allocation has at its base the realization that 
competing definitions of ins titu-tional purposes are deter- 
mined by those who control those processes. 

One of the most frequent compla*ints in academe- is 



23Kerr , p. 20 " 
S^icerr, u 8-9. 
25ibid. 

^^Richard E. Peterson, "Reform in Higher Education: 
Remarks of the Left and Right" Liberal Education , 55{March, 
1969) ,''p^ .60. 

27catnegie Commission, The More Effective Uae of 

Resourced, p, 21. 
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that administration is failing to set goaXs, by the same 

token another most common complaint is that the faculty 'are 

29 

not allowed enough infli4ence in goal determinatxon. 

Burton Clark and others Have noted that in the multiversity 

there are tW(o primary interest groups, the faculty anci' the 

administration. There has developed an ".administrative 

> ' 30 • 

' class 'with interests and ideologies of its own". It is 

anticipated that admininstrat ive power will grow in the 

; ■ . ■ 

future. The financial crises will cause a greater degree of 

centralization and "administration, because it deals with 

money, and money is now particularly important, will gain 

author ity".^^ The Carnegie Commission notes that while 

administration may be viewed as a means to an end, under 

circumstances as they are now, "it may come to seem, and 

32 

even sometimes be, that the means determine the ends". 
While the administrators have seemingly been gaining greater 
power, some faculty have been asking for a greater role in 
, planning, budgeting, and finance allocation, and the setting 



28t. R. McConnellX "The Function of Leadership in 
Academic Institutions-';^ Edj|cational ^Record ,' 49(Spring, 1968), 

pf>. 1^5-153. . 

29see:^ \William'E. Moaran, "A Systems View of Univer- 
sity Organizatio)^", pp. 3-12 in liamelman; also Faulkner, 
and Barzun. t • < 

^^Clark, p. 19. 

^^Carnegie Commission, The More Effective Use of 



Res ources , p, 21. 

^Ibid. ^ ] 
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33 

of institutional goals and, priorities . 

A growth in the power of administrators represents 
an upset in tl^ presume^ balance betweeo^^^aidemic 
activisties anti support activities on campus . The. 
faculty often grumbles^ that adipinistrators,^re over- 
paid, and that too much attention is given to support 
activities (often called simply red tape) rather 
than to the goals of the university. Faculty members 
resent too what they feel to be the illegitimate 
pretensions of some administrators to "represent" 
the faculty or the university. The growth in the 
, power of administrators Is not, in itself, regarded 
as necessarily undesirable,* even by the academic 
person (who typically holds highly traditional 
views of what the university dught to be doing), . 
provided that administrators- use their power to 
help the university attain goals that academic 
people accept. The situation becomes a source of. 
genuine concern only when administrators arc seen 
both as having mofgre power than the faculty and as 
using that power to pursue goals considered 
undesirable or, at leas.t, tangential to desirable 
goals. 

Tension has been fostered in higher education because the 

administrators have usually ended up taking t|he initiative 

' ' 35 
in planning, while the faculty have played a reactxve role. . 

The proper role of administration and faculty in 



goal setting. is still being debated. There are thosA 



who 



'^^ ^^Terrcnce Tice, "Pros and Cons of Collective 
Bargaining", in Tfer^rence Tice, ed., Faculty Po wer, Collective 
Bargaining on Campus (A^ Arbor, Mich.: Institute of Con- 
tinuing Legal Education , >1.972 ) , pp. 129-137, 

34E^i^ard Gross and Paul V. Grambsch, University Goals 
and Academic Power (Washington, D, C: American Council on 
Education, 1968), p. 2. l ^ 

35Ernest Palola, Timothy Lehmann, knd William BliShke, 
"The Reluctant Planner: \ Faculty jin Institutional^ Planning" , 
The Journal vol higher Education . 42 (Oct., 1971), pp. 587-602. 
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desire the president- to be the goal determiner. A review of 
the literature on ^he job of the president leaves one with 

I 

\ 

the impression that it is the president's most important 
function. Henry Wriston writes: "An essential part of the 
presidents job i Sv long-range planning," Harold^toke 
writes: "It is his unique job to clarify the purposes of 
the institution and hoW) best to achieve them." Herbert 
Simon writes that the president "should be a leader in 
setting institutional <goals."^^ Douglas Brown writes: /'The 
president of a college should essentially be its leader in 
qeneral educational policy. "^^ Robert Osmunson, in a study 
of presidential inaugural speeches, found that approximately 
95^0 of the* presidents made reference to the presidents role 
of providing educational leadership by providing institutional 
direction.'*^ Others cla>m that the proper role of adminis- 
f^tration is- to maximize faculty determination of institutional 
goals. While there is disagreement on the role facuJ-ty and^ 



^^Henry Wriston, The Academic Procession (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959) , p. il6. 

3'^Hfirold Stoke, The. American College President New 
York: Harper and Row, 1959), - / 

38Herbert Simon, ^'The Job of a College Prestdent , " 
E:ducational RejS^rd , XLVII(Wi^er, 1969), p. 70, 

^j, Douglas Brown, /"Mr. f?uml»s Memoirs: ' A Wrong . 
Approach to the Right Prc^b^ em," Journal pf Higher Education , 
XXX(Nov., 1959), p. 415. 

**^Robert Lee Osmunson, "Higher Education as Viewed 
by College and University Presidents," School and Society , 
XCVIII(Oct,, 1970), p. 309. * 
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administration should play in goal determination, there 
a realization among some that goal consensus is- necessary 
for institution effectiveness/^ How to gain" a consensus 
yi ' on univcrsityxgoals is one of the major question^ facing 

' higher education. Two major options are now competing for 

support. One is shared governance, and the other is 'formal 
bargaining. . Algo Henderson notes that there are two primary 
faculty participation models, shared governance and collective 
^ negotiations."*^ The concept of shared governance is that 

traditional to higher education. It finds its classic 
statement in the 1966 "Statement on Government of Colleges 
and UniOersiiies", issued jointly by the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Council on Education, 
and tn^ Association of^ Governing Boards of Universities and 

« 

Colleges.'*^ Basic to this, shared governance concept is that 
'' concensus can be reached by participative decision making. 
Supporters of this option ui'ge administration to "col^jagialize 
their" ra^lationship" . 



\ 



i "^^See: Deifterath, Stephens, aad Taylor; James A. 

Perkins; Cliftoh Wharton, ^Internal Decision Processes o^^ 
the University"/ Educational Record . ^(1971), pp. 240-243;- 

and Wins tead and Jteb^cm- ) 

» Algol H^dersWr^'Control in Higher Education: 
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Trends an'd IsJ^e*^ The Journal of Higher Education , XL (Jan., 



1969), pp. 1-11 A u 

Louis Jou^in, ed,. Academic fye adorn atfd Tenured 
A Handbook of the A. A. U. P. (Madison, Mi ic . : University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1969), pp. 90-101. - ' 
^^Deiiierath, Stephens, and, Taylor, p^ 216* - . 

N ' ^ it . ^ 

• . '/>:! ^ 



Increasingly, faculty are electing tlie s(:Cond model 
of bargaining as a "decisionTmaking process" in higher edu- 
cation. While it is argued that bargaining will "carry 
with it the automatic end of governance as we know it 

today, "^^ others point out that conflict and negotiations 

' • J 47 

are basic to governance as we know it today. 

The resolution of conflict in modern organi- 
zations is made difficult by the fact that conflict 
is not formally r^^gnized, hence legitimated. To 
legitimate conf lict *>^9Uld be inconsistent with the 
moTjocratic. nature of hierarchy. It would require * 
formal bargaining ppacedures. Modern organizations, 
through the formal (hierarchy of authority ,^ seek an 
"administered conserves". Conflict resolution, 
therefore, must occur informally in surrptitious 
and somewhat illegal ^raeans . Or else it mu^t be 
repressed, creating a phony attnosphere of good 
feeling and superficial harmony.'* 

The bargaining model requires that "groups would negotiate 

49 

issues relating to goals and methods . . . " " 

As of January, 1972, approximately fifty-five - 



4^^Vmerican Association of Colleges, "Collective 
Bargaining: fts Fiscal Implications," 1970. pp. 1-8. 
(Mimeographed.) . - " j 

•^^Clarence .Hughes-, "Collective Bargaining and the 
Private Colleges," intellect , (Oct., 1972), p. 42. 

'*^Sec: Gordon Hullfish, "A Theoretical Coiisidera- 
tion bf Educational Adi?inistration, " in Walter Ha^, ct .al . 
Educational Administration; Selected Readings (Boston; 
Allyri and Bacon, 1965), pp. 38-54j Jame^ D. Thompson And 
William J. McEwen, "Organiz^tion^al Goals an^ Environment: 
Goa;i Setting as an interattioW'Process , " ' American Socio- 
logicar Review , 23 (Feb., 1958), pp. 23-31. . 

'S^Tictor A. Thoirospn, "Hierarchy, Specialization, 
aftd Organizational Conflict," Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 5(MarclT7-1961), pT<^52ri ' ~ . 

'•'^H^der.son, "Control in Highe^ Education: Trcn^ 
and Issues," p. 7. V 

. ^ l' Zi ' ' 
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thousand academic personnel had elected bargaiiung agents on 

one-hundred-sixty- three campuses in seventeen states. 

Many, as Malcolm Scully, former editor of the Chronicle of 

Higher Education , wrote, "believe academic professionals 

should organize because, unlike other professions, they are 

employed by institutions. Their goals and those of the 

institution may sometimes differ,."^^ 

Unions on campus have not denied that there are 
legitimate institutional goals. They have not denied 
that there is a community of interest shared' by the 
* institution and the faculty. But they have empha- 

sized that the goals of a system and of the faculty 
may difffer widely and that conflict will inevitably 
arise as the generalized goals of the institution are 
translated into decisions on operati^ and policy. 
Hence, the role of-the union is to m^ke sure that 
actions takeo reflect the interest^ ^f the faculty. 

The contracts negotiated to date are primarily con- 
cerned with economic matters. This concern for financial 
rewards has t.end^d to push goal formulation into the back- 
ground, but as Allen Smith, Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs at the Universi^ty of, Michigan, has noted, "One can 
not bargain exclusively hn economic relationships forever. 
Surely the other , side of the table will want sornething itT 



^^Tice , p." 291. 
^^HalcolmG, Scully, "Should Faculties Organize?"* 

in Tice, pp. 121-122. . . - . . . - 

V. , 52charles M. Rehmus , "Alternatives to Bargaanihg 
and Traditional Governance," in Tice, p. 92. 

53 Carol H. Schulman, Collectiv e Bargaining on , 
Campus (Washington, D.C: Americari Association for Higher 
Education, 197£) , p. 4. 
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retxxxfi for the money, "^"^ The cjarnegie Commission has re- 
commended that" institutions with faculty that employ col- 

* 

lective bargaining employ pegotiatipns experts and "consider 
agreements that will induce increases in productivity of 
faculty members . . . "^^ 

While bargaining may focus on resources ratfter 
than explicitly on goals, the-fact remains that 
it is improbable that a goal can be effective 
unless it is^t least partially ijnplemented. To. 
the extent that bargaining sets limits on the 
amount of resources available or the ways $hey may 
be employed, it effectively sets limits on choice 
of ^oals,56 

The prospect of goal determination via collective bargaining 
requires that the relationship between institutional/ goal 
f^rception and collective bargaining be }inves*tigated. 
Statement of the Problefa 

The problem of this research is to investigate the 
extent to which faculty and administrator perceptions of 
institutional go'als and functions are related to faculty 
attitudes toward coJLlective bargaining. 

More ^ecif xcalJy -^his study seeks al^swers to the 

following questions: / 

1. What attitV^des do , unlv^eorii-ty faculty members 
hold toward collective negotiations? 



5^Al3.en F. Smith, ;<Should Faculties Organize?"^ in' 
Ticc, pp. 11^-120. "^^N 

^^Carnegie Commissioh, The, More Effective Use of 

Resources , p. 89, ^ . 

^ 56xhoiJfpson and McEwcn, 27, 
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2. Is the degree of agreement bet^^en faculty mem- ^ 
bers and administrators on the importance of 
perceived institutional goe^ls significantly re-' 
lated to attitudes toward callec^ve negotiations? 

» 

3. Is the deg^ree of agreement between faculty mem- 
bers and administrators on the importance of 

* perceived institutional preferred . goal s signi- 

* "ficantly related to attitudes toward collective 

negotiations? / 

4. Is the degree of agreement between faculty mem- 
bers and administrators- of the emphasis given 
to la perceived function related to attitudes 
toward collective negotiations? 

5. Are certain biographic-career characteristics' 
related to favorable attitudes toward collective 
negotiations? 

Need for the Study 

Today over 55,000 academic personnel have elected, 
collective bargaining agents. increasingly, bills are 
being introduced into state legislatures to enable collec- 
tive negotiations in higher 'education . For example, the 34th 
Oklahoma Legislature ha^ seen the introduction of House Bill 
No, 1348,, "Estabirshing th? Right of Collective Bargaining 
by the Professional Staff of Colleges; Providing .for Recog- 
nition of Bargaining Agents for Professional Staff-,"^® 
The statutory right to bargaiin collectively is thought to 



'^^Tice, p. 291. 



58housc Bill No.' 1348 introduced by Lindstrum, 34th . 
Legislature, 1st session, Oklahoma, 1973., ) 
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have acted as an impetus to collective bargaining. The 
competition between the American Federation of Teachers, the 
National Education Association,, ^d the American AssoclaticJn 
of University Professors to represent faculty as bargaining 
agents will increase the utilization of collective nego- 
ti at ions by faculty members. 

Recently the imp>ortance of identifying institutional 
goals for the purpose of planning has become well known. 
Such financial planning systems as Program Planning Budgeting, 
(P.P.B.S.), requires identification of goals as a starting 
point, as does a Management Information System. " The 
implementation of the concept of accountability al^o 
requires goal identification.^'* This study wili provide 



^^Schulman^ p. 5, 
^ Qjbid . , p. 6 

' ^^Elaine S. and G. I. Swanson, (eds,), Educational 

Planning in the Unij^ed States (Itasic, 111.: 1969). 

O^Ben Lawrence, Gearge Wqathersby, and Virginia 
t Palters, ( eds . ) . The Outputs of Higher Education; Their 
^\ Proxies. Measurement, and Evaluation (Boulder, C6lo,; .W.I. 

C.H..E., 1970). 

^3w, J. Mincer and Ben Lawrenge, (eds.), Management 

■ Information Systems: Their Development and Use in the 
AdroiniStration of Higher Education (BoDlder, Colo.: W.I.C. 

H»E., 1969), 

^^Kenneth P, Mortimer, Accountability in Higher 
'Education (Washington, D,C.: A.A.H.E., 1972). 
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information on the perceived goals of the faculty and admin- 
istration of a large multi-purpose state university. 

An extensive review of the literature relating to 
goals and collective bargaining indicates that no study has 
yet been undertaken examining the relationship between faculty 
attitudes toward collective bargaining and their perception of 
institutional goals. While no studies have been undertaken, 
literature in the field indicates that there is reason to- 
investigate whether attitudes toward collective bargaining 
are related to perceptions of institutional goals. Dissatis- 
faction with the role of faculty in governance, which is 
often cited as a cause for faculty unionization, seems to 
have at its base the feeling that faculty should determine 
institutional directions, and that there is flissatisf action 
with administration in this regard, Some authors point 
out that conflict between administration and faculty reflects 

differences of opinion over future directions of growth. 
_ / 

65gge for example: Arnold R. Weber, "Academic Nego- 
tiations: Alternatives to Collective Bargaining," A report 
presented at the 22nd National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the A.A.H.E^, Chicago^ March 6, 1967. 
(E.R.I.C. Ed 014 122), p. 2j American Association for 
Hi^b«x Education, Faculty Participation in University Gover- 
na^nce (Washington, D;C.: A.A.H.E., 1967); IsrealKuglerv 
•'Collective Bargaining for Faculties," Liberal Education , 
56(March. 1570), p. 80. " ... 

.°^$ee: Nlalcolm Scully in Tice; All^n F. Smith in 
Tice; and Harold Or land. The Effects of Federal Programs on . 
Higher Educatio>» (Washington, D.C.: The Brooking Institute, 
1962). 
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Algo Henderson and others have pointed out that collective 
bargaining is one model available to reach agreements on 
institutional direction and priorities. This study 'will 
investigate attitudes toward collective bargaining and 
faculty goal perception to determine if a relationship does 
exist between the two. 

' Definition of Terms 

1. Administrators: Those administrative officers who hold 
positions of Director and above in the administrative 
hierarchy within the institution. 

2. Attitude: "An attitude is a personal disposition common 
to individuals, but possessed to different degrees, 
which impels them to react to objects, situations, or 
propositions in a way that can be^^alled favorable or 
unfavorable."^® 

3. Collective Negotiations: "A process in which conditions 
of employment are determined by agreement between repre- 
sentatives of an organized group of employees on thg 
one hand, and one or more employers on the other." 

4. Consensus: The degree of agreement between administra- 
tors and faculty members on the important of perceived 
institutional goals. 

5. Faculty: Full-time staff folding acad^ic rank who are 
not administrators. 

- 6. Favoring collective negotiations: Scoring above ♦! 
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^"^Algo Henderson, "Control in Higher Education: 
Trends and Issues"; Also, Charles J. Ping, "On Learning to 
Live With Collective Bargaining," Journal ot Higher Educa- 
tion , XLIV(Feb,, 1973), pp. 102-114. 

p, Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954), pp. 456-457. 

^^Dale Yodcr, Personnel Management and Industrial 
Relations (Englewood Cliffs, N,J.: Prentice-Hall, ;1962), 
p. 165. ' 
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Standard deviation above the mean on the Collective 
Negotiations Scale. 

7. Institutional functions: The perceived actions, and 

practi<»es of the institution. These can be conkidered 
operational sub-goals. - "n^ 

Institvitional goals: Goals, as\ised.in this studS^, 
refer to non-operational woals , those future states 
which the faculty and administrators perceive they are 

71 

moving toward. 

9. Not favoring collective negotiations: Scoring below -1 
standard deviation below the mean on the;. Cbll^ctive 
Negotiations Scale. j 

10. Perception: ,A judgement concerning the importance of 
an institutional goal or the emphasis given an insti- 
tutional practice on the part of a faculty member or 
administrator . 



Null Research Hypotheses 

Ho, There is no significant difference of agreement on the 
perceived importance of institutional goa^ls among ad- 
ministrators, faculty with favorable attitude'; toward 
collective negotiations (score high on C. N. S. ) and 
facul.ty who do not have favorable attitudes toward 
collective negotiations (score low on C. N. S. ) as 
measured by the Institutional Goals Inventory and the 
Collective Negotiations Scale. 

There is no significant difference of agreement on 
the perceived importance' of preferred institutional 
goals amog^administtators, faculty with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations (score hxgh 
on C. N. S.) and faculty who do not have favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations (score low 
on C. N. S.) as measured by the Institutl>Qnal Goals 
Inventory and the Collective Negotiations Scale. 
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/''^James 



G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Orqani2atior|6 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958), p. 156. 

^lAmita Etzioni, Modern Organizations (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 7. 
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H03 There i& no ssi'gnif icant difference of agreement on 

the perceived emphases given an institutional prac'- 
t ice. among adir.lnistrators i faculty with favorable 
attitudes tjp^ard collective negotiations (score 
high on C.N.S.-) and faculty who do not have, 
favorabl^. attitudes toward collective negotiati^s 
(scor^ low on C,N,S.) asv^i^asured by the Institu- 
tibnal Functioning , Inventc/ry-University of Oklahoma 
Modification, and the Collective Negotiations Scale. 

Ho^ There is no significant /relationship between the 

^ selected biographic-carefer* chao^acterdstics of ""7 
^. tenure, age* sex, rank, terminal degree status^^ 
" university-wide committee membership, faculty^ 
senate membership, ^nd faculty attitudes toward ; 
collective negot iatidfUs admeasured by the Col- 
lective Negotiatiorts Scale, 

Limitations of the Study m, 

1» The study was limited to a sample of the full-time 
faculty and administrators of a large multipurpose 
state university. 
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2. The results of the study are limited to the general 
time pei'iod in which the study was conducted* 
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. CHAPTEP^II 

■ V f 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK itNV -RESEARCH 
Theoretical Framework 

Tlji works of Ma^h and Simon, and Charles Perrow 



provide the basic theoretical framework for the study. 
Other organizational theorists as Thompson, McEwen, and 
Simon also provide support for the idea that bargaining/ 
results^ when goals are not shared* 

March and Simon's theory of"»fo.rinal organizations 

/ , ' • ■ 

distinguishes between two types of goals, operational and 

non-oj^erational. Operational goals allow for means ends 

analysis, and non-operational goals require sub-goals to 

be operational. They also see organizational behavior as 

Intendedly rational, ^arch and Simoii then postulate t^Jo 

types of decision-making processes associated with the two 

types of goals. 

When a number of persons are participating in a 
decision-making process, and these individuals have 
the same operational goals, differences in opinion 
- about the course of action will be resolved by 
predominately analytic processes, i.e. by the 
analysis of /the expected consequences of courses of 
action for realisation of the shared goals. When 
either of the postulated conditions is , absent from 
the situation (when goals are not shared, or when 

21 
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1 the shared goals are no t' operational and the 

operatit^nal subgoals are not shared), the decisioh 
will be reached by predominately bargaining-^^ro- 

72 * 
cesses.^ 

# ^ , 

Charles Perrow points out that a major impediment to 

4 * 

the understanding of organize cional behavior has been the 
lack of adequate distinction between goals. He points aut 

\ . ■ 

that the most relevant goals in understanding behavior are 

it 

not "official goals" but "operative" goals. Official goals 
are general purposes put forth in charters and public State- 
ments, official goals are purposely vague and general. 
Operative goals designate ends sought through operating 
policies, they ar^ means to official goals, "Operative" 
goals reflect choices among competing values. The operative 
goals are tied directly to group interests and may or may not 
support official goals. "The operative goals will be shaped 

by the dominant groups, reflecting the imperatives of a 

73 

particular t*isk area that is most critical." 

t 

Thompson and McEwen note that goals of an organization 
should not be viewed as constants, and th^t reappraisal of 
goals is .a recurrent problem in aji organization. They also 
note reappraisal of goals is more difficult as the product 
is less! ngible. The setting of goals is seen essentially 



^^March and Simon, Organizations , p. 156, 
"^^Charles Perrow, "The Analysis of Goals in Complex 

Organizations", American Sociological 'Review , 26(1961) , 

pp. 854-866. 
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/as a problem of defining desired relationships between an 

organizati'on and i,ts environment. Tbe organization can 

' ' ' • \ 

survive only if it adjusts to its environment. Bargaining 

is noted to. provide environmental control over organizational 

goals and reduces the probability of arbitrary unilateral 

goal setting. One of the most important parts of the envir- 

onment is seen to be the organization members, collective 

bargaining reviews the basis for continued support of the 

organization by organization members. "Bargaining appears, 

therefore, to involve the actual decision process. To th^ 

extent that the second parties support is necessary, he is 

in a position to exercise a veto over final choice of alter- 

74 

native goals and hence takes part in the decision.*^ 

Simon presents the notion of goals as constraint 

sets* According to Simon, organizational goals can be 

viewed as widely shared constraint sets. One way to develop 

75 

widely shared constraint sets is through bargaining.^ 

Victor Thompson theorizes that most of the conflict 
in organizations is due to differing perceptions of reality 

/ 
/ 

between specialists and those in hierarcf^ical positions, and 
that such conflict can be resolved /^jTVormal bargaining if 



^"^Thompson and McEwen, "Organizational Goals and 
Environment," pp. 23-31, « 

^^Hcrbert A. Simon, "On the Concept of Organizat Agonal 
Goals," Administrative Science Quarterly , 9(June, 1964), 
pp. 2-22. 
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conflict was recognized as legitimate. A number of be- 

havioralist goal theorists view goal determination as a re- 

77 

suit of continuing conflict and processes of bargaining. 



die theorists such as Parsons'^® and ^im9n'^9 havp 



Related Research 
Wh: 

noted that the concept of goals is central to the study of 
organizational behavior, there has been relatively little 
study of organizational goals or goal formulation in higher 
education. 

In 1961 Charles Perrow stated that social scientist^ 
have given little attention to the study of goals of large- 
scale organizations.^*^ One ye^r later, in his seminal vol- 
ume, The American College , Nevitt Sanfoxd emphasized that "it 
is one of our tasks to study goals, discovering what we can 
about their origins . . . means through which they can be 
reached and their consequences . . . While respoftse to 

Sanford's challenge has been slow, a number of empirical 



^^Thorapson, "Hierarchy, Speciali;2ation and Organiza- 
tional Conflict". 

^^Walter A. Hill and Douglas Egan, Readings in Organi- 
zational Theory: A Behavioral Approach (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1966), 

'^^Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern 
Societies (New York: Free Press, I960)* 

Simon, "On the Concept of Organizational Goals". 

®°Charles Perrow, "The Analysis of Goals in Complex 
Organizations," p. 854, 

®^Nevitt Sanford, The American College (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1962).. 
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studies have -been undertaken concerning institutional goals 
in higher education. 

In 1964 Gross and Grambscti surveyed 68 American uni- 
versities in an attempt to determine whdt the goals of uni- 
ver^Tties were,, as perceived by administrators and faculty 
members, and the differences between these'^perceptions . 
This study utilized an inventory of 47 go^ statements to 
which ^^culty and administrators were to attach a relative 
emphasis of importance. Gross and Grambsch Jound, in part, 
that faculty and administrators agreed in their views of the 
relative emphasis placed on 34 of the 47 goals, with admini- 
stcators giving higher ratings to 13 perceived goals. This 
study was. published in 1968 under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

Two other groups were active in 1968 studying goals 
in institutions of higher education. The Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia University sent to every college 
academic dean a survey form containing^ 64 goal statemehts 
asking the deans to ind^icate to what extent their college 
"e«phasized" each goal. The major finding of this study 
was tl^at different goals are more emphasized at different 
types o^-dnsti tut ions The Council for Advancemer. t of 



^^Gross and Grambsch, University Goals and Academic 

Power . 

^^Patricia Nash, "The Goals of Higher Education — An 
Empirical Assessment," (New York: CQlumbia University, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1968). (Mimeographed.) 
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•Small Colleqes conducted an analysis of college goals as an / 
ifipect of their "Pro;)ect Student Developirt*nt'^ . \che faculty 
an^i ad-ninistrators of the 13 colleges which pax tic ij^a ted' were . 
asked to rank characteristics- of graduates in teVms of their 
perceived importance to the graduates of the respective 
institutions. Based on ihe reSXrifts, these colleges were 
grpuped into four categories: Christ-centered, Intellectual- 
SociaV-pentered, personal-social-centered, and professional- 

t 

V. 84 • 

vocational -centered. 

In 1969 the Danforth Foundation, noting that small 

private colleges had been excluded from the Gross and Grambsch 

study, financed the administration of the Gross and Grambsch 

insvtrument to. selected administrators and faculty of fourteen 

participati'hg colleges. One of the findings of this study 

was that faculty at small liberal arts colleges felt that 

the major decision about goals were made by administrators, 

but generally administrators and faculty perceived the 

85 

relative importance of goals the same way. The latter part 
of 1969 saw the development of the preliminary InstitutioAal 
Goals Inventory by r^c"rm Uhl. Sponsored by the National 
Laboratory for Higher Education, a preliminary Institutional 



^'^A. W. Chickering, Education and Identity (San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Boss, 1968). 

S Spanforth News and Notes (St. Louis: Danforth 
Foundation, November, 1969), Vol.. 5, No. 1. 
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Goals Inventgr-y Instrument^ was developjed. This instrument 

was^ developed to provide goal statements whir-h could be 

utilized to test the value of the Delphi method. With re- 

peated administrations of the inventory, it was found that 

i 

beliefs about goals did generally converge.®^ 

! ■ * ^ 

In 1971 Philip SWarr utilized the Gross and Grambsch 

^-^^ ^ ■ ' . . 

instrument in the study of/four unde^rgraduate institutions 

/' 

1 

in New York. While the Danforth and Gross and Grambsch 
study utilized rankfed scores for analysi's, this study util-. 
ized mean scores. One of the major findings of this study 
was that administrators who are perceived to have more power 
than the faculty were more satisfied than are faculty with 
the degree of importance they perceive being given goals at 

87 

their institution. 

In 1972 the largest use of the Institutional Goals 
Inventory yet attempted was undertaken by a Joint ConjHittee 
on the Master Plan for Higher Education in California. This 
project was conducted by the Educational Testing Service 
under the direction of Richard E. Peterson. This study of 
116 California institutions will serVe as a norming study 



S^Norma.n Uhl , Xd|entifying College Goals the Delphi 
Way, Topical Papers and Reprints, no. 2, (Durham,- N. C: 
"N^ional Laboratory of Higher Education, 1971). 

^"^Philip Swarr, "Goals of Colleges and Univer- 
sities as Perceived and Preferred by Faculty and Adminis- 
trators", Unpublished report, (Cartland, N. Y.: Office of 
Institutional Riesearch, State University College, 1971). 
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for the I.G.i'. At this point in t>me, *only a preliminary 
and in,coi<iplet^' draft of. tbe "survey is availabp.e, but the - 

report indicated the value of the ;i ,0,1 . as an instrument 

• ... 88 ^ 

to identify and clarify goal priorities. 

Collective bargaining in higher education has also 
suffered from relatively little investigation. Part of the 
reason for the lack of study is that collective bargaining 
did not become a part of higher education until the mid 
1960's, Much of the present information on collective 
bargaining is polemical or descriptive with very little 
empirical evidence available. Most research conducted to 
date has investigated the relationship between demographic J 
variables and attitudes toward collective bargaining. The 
composite that emerges from these studies is that the pro- 
fessor having favorable attitudes toward collective bar- 
gaining is a young male, non-protestant of middle-class 

Q^Richard E. Petersen, Goals for California Higher 
Education: A Survey of lldJAcademic Conununities (Berkeley, 
Calif,: Educational Testing Service, 1972). (A Preliminary 
and incomplete draift.) 
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'origin with liberal and democ r a i ir political prot er oiu-.os . 

Thi' literature on collective haroainiiio abounds | 
ith statements that autonomv from external control, instA- 
tutional research support, teachino load r(>ciuired, amount of 
financial support, and amount of facultv par t ici f;at ion in 
oovernance are relate-! to faculty attitudes toward unioni- 
zation.*^'^ No research has, howt?vor , been completed yet that 
confirms these statements. Vorv little has been cione in the 
identification of institutional variables which influence 
facultv attitudes toward ct>llective baroainino- Institutional 
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^^See: Richard C. Creal, A Study of the Factors 
Which Influence the Course of Nec -tiations Toward Resolution 
or Impasses In Selected Community Colleges , Unpublished Ph. 
D. Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1969; James O. 
Haehn, A Study nf Trade Unionism Among State College Pro- 
fess-rs, Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, University of Cali- 
t ornia, Berkeley, 1969; James O. Haehn, A Survey «>f Facult y 
and Administrator Attitudes on Collective Bar gaining (Los 
Angeles: Academic Senate of the California State Colleges, 
1970); Robert E. Lane, Faculty Unionism in a California 
State'college , Unpublishefi Ph. D. Dissertation, University 
of Iowa, 1967; and John W. Moore, The Attitudes of Pennsyl- 
vania Community a)llege Faculty Toward Collect ive Negotiations 
in Relation to Their Sense of Power and Sense of Mobility, 
Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, Pennsylvania State Universty, 
1 970 . 

'^'^See for example: William Boyd, 'Collective Bar- 
gaining in Academe: Causes and Consequences", Liberal Edu- 
cation , 57(Oct., 1971), pp. 300-318; Ralph Brown, "Collective 
Barcjaining for the Faculty", Liberal Education , 56(March, 
1970), pp. 75-78; Matthew Finkin, "Collective Bargaining and 
University Government", A. A. U. P. Bulletin , 57(June, 1971), 
pp. 149-^62; Joseph Garbarino, "Precarious Professors: New 
Patterns of Representation", Industrial Relations , 10(Feb., 
1972), pp. 1-20; Peggy Heim, "Growing Tensions in Academic 
Administration". North Central Association Quarterly , 42(Win- 
ter, 1967), pp. 244-231; Isreal Kugler, "The Union Speaks 
for'ltself". Education Record , 49(Fall, 1969), pp. 414-418. 
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siite, based on T* El • , was found related to the per- 
centage of jjnion moinbers on a campus in a study conducted 
in the California State Cbllege System, Those institutions 
with over nine- thousand students were found to have a greater 
percentage of union members than those with less. This 
same study indicated that rate of institutional growth did 
not seem related to the prevalence of faculty unionization. 
It was also found that those institutions having a more 
bureaucratic structure had a greater prevalence of faculty 
union mombersh ip , 

In the studies related to faculty attitudes toward 
collective negotiations, the research indicated that those 
with lower salaries, lower rank, and without tenure who have 
low opinions of administrative personnel and little sense of 
power have more favorable attitudes toward collective nego- 
tiations* The greater diss^isf action of the faculty with 
their institutional environment, the greater is the proba- 
bility of favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations. 



^^James O. Haehn, A Study of Trade* Unionism Among 
State College Professors , Unpublished Ph* D. Dissertation, 
University of California, 1969. 

^2gee: James O. Haehn, A Study of Trade Unionism 
Among State College Professors ; Marie R. Haus and Marvin B# 
Sussman, "Prof essionalization and Unionism**, American Be» 
havioral Scientist , 14(March-April , 1971), pp. 525-540; 
Robert E, Lane, Faculty Unionism in a California StAte Col« 
lege; and John W. Moore, The Attitudes of Pennsylvania Com'- 
munity College Faculty Toward Collective Negotiations in 
Relation to Their Sense of Tower and Sense of Mobility # 



Summary 

This chapter gives the theoretical framework upon 
which the research hypotfleses of the study are founded and a 
summation of related research in the area of collective bar- 
gaining and institutional goals. 

The concept of institutional goals has been central 
to the work of such organizational theorists as March, Simon, 
Per row, Thompson, and McEwen. March and Simon state that bar- 
gaining results when goals are not shared by members of an 
organization. Perrow notes that goals are shaped by dominant 
groups in an organization through competition, Thompson and 
McEwen view goals as constraint ^sets and bargaining as a 
decision process in goal selection, ^ Simon notes that widely 
snared constraint sets can be developed through bargaining. 

The study of institutional goals and collective bar- 
gaining in higher education is in its infancy. The last 
decade has seen increased interest in the study of institu- 
tional goals. In 1962 Nevitt Sanford noted the need for in- 
creased study of institutional goals in higher education. 
Gross and Grambsch, in 1968, surveyed the faculty of 68 Am- 
erican universities upon their respective institutions goals 
and determined that there was a great deal of consensus be- 
tween administrators and -faculties on the importance attached 
to a goal. The Bureau of Applied Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Council for the Advancement of Small OcrH^ges, 
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and the Danforth Foundation have also surveyed higher 
education institutions as to their goals. In 1969 Norman 
Uhl, sponsored by the National Laboratory » for Higher Edu- 
cation, developed a preliminary Institutional Goals In- 
ventory. This instrument has been refined by Richard 
Peterson and is being developed by the Educational Testing 
Service for commercial use to assist institutions of higher 
education in identifying their constituents perceptions of 
the institutions goals. ♦ 

Collective bargaining in higher education is of 
recent vintage. The study of this phenomenon nas, to date, 
been very limited. ^The studies completed have principally 
investigated demographic variables and attitudes toward 
collective bargaining. Most of the literature in the field 
is polemical. Many of the claimed reasons for collective 
bargaining have not been investigated empirically. In 
particular, institutional variables that could influence 
faculty attitudes toward bargaining have been largely 

s . 

ignored. 

The relationship between the perception of insti- 
tutional goals and attitudes toward collective bargaining 
is being first examined in this study. It is hoped that 
further endeavors to identify institutional variables 
affecting faculty attitudes toward collective bargaining 
will result from this initial endeavor, 

41 
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CHAPTER III 
RESEARCH DESIGN 

Restatement of the Problem and Hypotheses 

The problem of this research is: what are the re- 
lationships between faculty members anh administrators per- 
ceptions of institutional goals and functions and faculty 
attitudes toward collective bargaining? 

More specifically, this study seeks answers to the 
following questions: 

1, What attitudes do university faculty members 
hold toward collective negotiations? 

2, Is the degree of aareement between faculty 
members and administrators on the importance of 
perceived institutional goals significantly 

* related to attitudes toward collective nego- 
tiations ? 

3, Is the degree of agreement between faculty 
members and administrators on the importance of 
perceived institutional preferred goals signi- 
ficantly telated to attitudes toward collective 
negotiations? 

4, Is the degree of agreement between faculty 
members and administrators on the emphasis 
given to a perceived function related to atti- 

Y tudes toward collective negotiations? 

5, Are certain biographic-career characteristics 
related to favorable attitudes toward collective 
negotiations? 
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The proposition that there is a relationship be- 
tween faculty and administrators perceptions of institu- 
tional goals and functions and faculty attitudes toward 
collective negotiation^ is tested through the following 

null hypotheses: 

Hoi There is no significant difference of agree- 
ment on the perceived importance of institutional 
goals among administrators, faculty with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations (sctore 
high on C.N.S.) and faculty who do not have ^vor- 
able attitudes toward collective negotiations! 
(score low on C.N.S.) as measured by the Inst/itu- 
tional Goals Inventory and the Collective Nego- 
tiations Scale, 

H02 There is no significant difference of agree- 
ment on the importance of preferred institutional 
goals among administrators, faculty with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations (score 
high on C.N.S.) and faculty who do not have favor- 
able att*itudes toward cz'ollective negotiations 
(score low on C.N.S.) as measured by the Institu- 
tional Goals Inventory and the Collective Nego- 
tiations Scale. 

H03 There is no significant difference of agree- 
s ment on the perceived emphases given' an institu- 

tional practice among administrators, faculty with 
favorable attitudes toward, collective negotiations 
(score high on C.N.S.) and faculty who do not have 
favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations 
(score low on C.N.sl) as measured by the Institu- 
tional Functioning Inventbry-Universi ty of Oklahom^^ 
' Modification and the ^llective Negotiations Scale. ^ 

H04 There is no significant relationship bel^ween 
selected biographic-career characteristics of tenure, 
^ge, sesi^-rank, terminal degree, status, university- 
wide coramVttee memberohip, faculty senate membership, 
and faculty attitudes toward collective negotiations 
as measured by the Collective Negotiations Scale. 
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Description of the Sample 

The population defined for this investigation is the 
administrators and full-time faculty of a large multi-purpose 
state university." A sample size of three-hundred full-time 
faculty was selected^ This represents fifty percent of the 
full-time faculty of the institution sampled during the 
1972-1973 academic year. The faculty for the sample were 
selected on a random basis utilizing a list of random 
numbers for the selection process. No attempt was made to 
make the sample proportional to discipline areas or faculty 
academic ranks, but representatives of every discipline 
and rank were included among the sample respondents. (See 
Appendix A) A total of two-hundree-tea faculty members 
voluntarily responded to the questionnaire. This response 
represents a 70 percent participation on the part of the 
randomly selected faculty. Tfi'e second group sampled was 
the adn^inistrative o^icers as "defined by the University in 
the faculty register who were at the Directors level and 
above. Fifty administrators were sampled. A. total of 35 
administrators responded voluntarily to the questionnaire. 
This represents a 70 percent participation on the part of 
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the administrators. The non-respondents were found to be 
similar to the respondents demographically . (See Appendix 

A) 

Description of the Instruments ^ 
Institutional Goals Inventory 

The Institutional Goals Inventory was developed for 

the Educational Testing Service by Richard E. Peterson and 

Norman Uhl in 1970. The instrument contains twenty scales, 

♦ 

each measuring a particular goal area. Each scale has four 
questions and allows for five responses from "of extremely 
high importance" to "of no- importance". Each question 
allows for a response in an "is" and "should be" column, 
thus measures of the perceived importance of a goal area and 
the preferred importance of a goal area are obtainable. 

The twenty scales within the Institutional Goals 
Inventory are described as follows by the E.T.S.: 

(1) Academic Development . The first kind of insti- 
tutional goal covered by the I.G.I, has to do with 
the acquisition of general and specialized knowledge, 
preparation of students for advanced scholarly 
study, and maintenance of high intellectual standards 
on the campus. 

(2) Intellectual Orientation . While the first goal 
area had to do with acquisition of knowledge, this 
second general goal of instruction relates to 
attitude about learning and intellectual work. Like- 
wis(£, some conc^tion of the scholarly, rational,' ■» 
analyrir^*" inquiring mind has perhaps alw^ays been 
associave*-' with the academy or university. In the 
I.G.I. , ' tlectual Orientation means familiarity 



with research and problem solving methods, ^he 
ability to synthesize knowledge from many sources, 
the capacity for self -directed learning, and a 
commitment to life-long learning. 

(3) Individual Personal Development . In contrast 
to ipost of the goals cojvered by the I. G. I., this 
one' was set forth and has^^ound acceptance only in 
roughly the past decade, /it was conceived by 
psychologists and has foUnd its main support among 
professional psychologists, student personnel 
people, and other adherents of "humanistic psych<3logy" 
and the "human potential movement". As defined in 
the I. G. 1,, Individual Personal Development means 
identification by students of personal goals and 
development of means for achieving them, enhancement 
of sense of self -worth and self-confidence, self- 
understanding, and a capacity for open and trusting 
interpersonal relations. 

(4) Humani sm/Al truism . More or less explicit 
discernment of this concept may also be of fairly 
recent vintage, although variously construed it has 
long had its place in the catalogues of liberal, 
arts and church-related colleges. It reflects the 
belief (in many quarters) that a college education 
should not mean -ast acquisition of knowledge and. 
skills, but that it should also somehow make stu- 
dents better people — morf, decent, tolerant, respon- 
sible, humane-. Labeled Humanism/Altruism , this 
fundamental ethical stance has been conceived in 
the I. G. I. as respect for diverse cul':ures, ^ 
commitment to working for world peace, conscious-' 
ness of the important moral issues of the time, and 
concern about the welfare of man generally. 

(5) Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness . Some conception 
of. cultural sophistication and/or artistic appre- 
ciation has traditionally been in the panoply of 
goals of many private liberal -arts colleges in 
America, perhaps especially liberal arts colleges 
for women. In the I. G. I., the conception entall,s 
heightened appreciation of a variety of art forms, 
required study in the humanilics or A^ts, exposure 
to forms of non-Western art, and encouragement df 
active student participation in artistic activities. 

(6) Traditional Religiousness . This goal is included 
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in the I. G. in reconnition of the fact that a 
nroat many colleges and universities in America are 
explicitly reliyious in their control, functioning, 
aii^d Moals, while many more retain ties of varying 
strength with' the Roman Catholic Church or, more 
often, a Protestant deriominat ion . Tradi tional 
Reliniousness , as conceived in the !• G. is 
meant tt mean a religiousness that is orthodox, 
doctrinal, usually sectarian, and often f undamenta 1-- 
in short, tradi tional (rather than^'secu 1 ar " or 
^'modern"). As defined in the 1. I., this goal 

means educating students in a particular religious 
heritage, helping them to see the potentialities of 
full-time religious work, developing students' 
ability to defend a theological position, and 
fostering their dedication to serving God in every- 
day life. 

(7) Vf^ca tional Preparation . While universi tit>s 
have perhaps always existed in part to train 
individuals for occupations, this role was made 
explicit for American public higher education by the 
Land Grant Act of. 1862, and then extended to a 
broader populace by the public two-year college 
movement of the 1950' s and 1960's. As operational- 
izod in the I. G. I., this goal means offerinn: 
specific occuoa^tional curricula (as xn accounting 

or nursing), programs geared to emerging career 
fields, opportunities for retraining or upgrading 
skills, and assistance to students in career 
planning. It is important to distinguish between 
this goal and the next one to be discussed, Advanced 
Training , wh^ch involves graduate- level training for 
various professional careers. 

(8) Advanced Training . This goal, as defined an ■ 
the I. G. I., can be most readily understood simply 
as the availability of post-graduate education. The 
items comprising the goal area have to d6 with 
developing/maintaining a strong and comprehensive 
graduate school, providing programs in the ''tradi- 
tional professions'' (law, medicine, etc. ) i and 
conducting advanced study in specialized problem 
areas--as through a multi-disciplinary institute or 
center. 

(9) Research . According to most historians of the 
matter, the research function in the American univer- 

..it 
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sity was a late 19.th century import of tho rman 
concept of the university as a center for special-- 
i;^ed sc i ent if ic research and scholat ship • 
Attempting to embrace* both ''applied" or "problem- 
centered'' research as well as "basic*' or "pure" 
research, the Research goal in the I* G. I. 
involves doinn contract studies for external 
agencies, conducting basic research' in the natural 
and social sciences, and seeking generally to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge through scientific 
research. ^ 

(10) Meeting Local Needs . Whi^e in. times past some 
institutions of higher learning must certainly have 
functioned in some way to meet a range of educational 
needs of local individuals and corporate bodies^ the 
notion of Meeting Local Needs (in the I. G. !•) is 
drawn jjriuarily from the philosophy of the post-war 
(American) community college movement. Which is not 
to say, as will be seen, that this is a goal that 
four-year institutions cannot share. In the I. G. I. 
Meeting Local Needs is defined as providing for 
continuing education for adults, serving as a 
cultural center for the community, providing trained 
manpower for local employers, and facilitating 
student involvement in oommuni ty-se.rvice activities. 

(1^1) Public Se?vice . While the previous goal 
focused on the local community, this one is con- 
ceived more broadly-^as bringing to bear of the 
expertise of the university on a range of public 
problems of regional, state, or national scope* As 
it is defined in the !• G. Public Service means 

working with governmental agencies in social and 
environmental fx^licy formation, committing insti- 
tutional resources to the solution of major social 
and environmental problems, graining people from 
disadvantaged communities, and generally being 
responsive to regional and national priorities in 
planhing educational programs . 

(12) Social Egali tar ianisiQ has to do with open 
admissions and meaningful education for al^ admitted, 
providing educational experiences relevant to the 
evolving interests of (1) minority groups an<J (2) 
women, and offering remedial work in basic skills. 

(13) Social Criticism/Activism ^ This is a higher 

49 
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educational noal conception that has bocn put forth 
onlyin the past five years or so. Owing its origin 
almost entiroly to the student protetst movement of 
the 1960''s, the central idea of the goal is that the 
univer:;ity should be an advocate or instrument for 
social chativi-:. 'specifically in the 1. G, I., Social 
Cri tic ism/Activism means providing criticism of 
prevailing American values, offering ideas for 
changing social institutions judged to be defective, 
helping students to learn how to bring 'about change 
in American society, and being engaged, as an insti- 
tution, in working for basic changes in American 
society. 

(14) Freedom. Some of the standard dictionary 
defiiSitions include: civil liberty, as opposed to 
subjection to an arbitrary or despotic government; 
exemption from external control, interference, 
regulation, etc.; personal liberty, as opposed to 
bondage or slavery; autonomy; relative self-deter- 
mination. . Freedom , as an institutional goal 
beating upon \|i'e climate for and process of 
1 teaming, is seen as re lasting to all the above 
definitions. It is seen as embracing both "academic 
freedom" and "personal freedom," although these 
distinctions are not always easy to draw. 
Specifically in the I. G. I., Freedom is defined as 
protecting the right of faculty to present contro- 
versial ideas in the classroom, nnt preventing 
students from hearing controversial points of view, 
placing no restrictions on off-campus political 
activities by faculty or students, and ensuring 
faculty and students the freedom to choose their 
own life cycles. 

(15) Democratic Governance . The central notion of 
this goal, as here conceived, is the opportunity for 
par ticipation--participation in the decisions that 
affect one's working and learning life. Colleges 
and universities in America have prob/ibly varied a 
good deal in the degree tp which their governance is 
participatory, depending on factors such as nature 
of external control (e.g., sectarian), curricular 
emphases, and personalities of presidents and or 
other .campus leaders. Most all institutions, one 
surmises, as they expanded during the 1950's and 
19(50' s, experienced a diminution in participatory 
governance. A reaction set in in the late 1960's, 

4d 
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spurred chiefly by student (power) activists. 
As defined in the I. G. I., Democratic Governance 
means decentralized decision-making; arrangements 
by which students, faculty, administrators-, and 
governing board members can (all) be significantly 
involved in campus governance, opportunity for 
individuals to participate in all decisions affecting 
thenT, and ^jovernance that is genuinely responsive 
to the concerns of everyone at the institution. 

(16) Community . While community in some sense has 
perhaps always characterized most academic organi- 
zations, especially small ones, the more modern 
concept of community has risen in only the past 
decade in reaction to the realities of mass higher 
education, the "multiversity," and the factionalism 
and individual self-interest within the university. 
In the I. G. I., Community is defined as mc^intaining 
a climate in which there is faculty commitment to 
the general welfare of the institution, open and 
candid communication, open and amicable airing of 
differences, and mutual trust and respect ajmong 
students, fahulty, and administrators. t 

(17) Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment .means a 
rich program of cultural events, a campus clim^e 
that facilitates student free-time involvement in 
intellectual and cultural activities, an environment 
in which studer , and faculty can easily interact 
informally, and a reputation as an intellectually 
exciting campus. 

(18) Innovation , as here defined as an institutional 
goal, means irtbre than simply having recently made 
some changes at the college; instead the idea is 
that innovation has become institutionalized, that 
throughout the campus there is continuous concern to 
experiment with new ideas for educational practice. 
In the I. G. I., Innovation means a climate in which 
continuous innovation is an accepted way of life, 

it means established procedures for readily initiating 
curricular or instructional innovations, and, more 
specifically, it means experimentation with new 
approaches to (1) individualized instruction and 
(2) evaluating and grading student performance. 

.(19) Off -Campus Learning . The elements of the I. 
G. I. definition of Off -Campus Learning , as a 
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process goal an institution may pursue, form a kind 
of scale. They include:- (short term) time away 
from the campus in travel, work-study, VISTA work, 
etc.; arranging for students to study on several 
campuses during their undergraduate years; awarding 
degrees for supervised study off the campus; 
awarding degrees entirely on the basis of performance 
on an examination. 

(20) Accountability/Efficiency is defined to include 
use of cost criteria in deciding among program alter- 
natives, concern for program efficiency (not further 
defined), accountability to funding sources for pro- 
gram effectiveness (not defined), ahd regular sub- 
. mission of evidence that the institution is achieving 
stated goals. 

The preliminary Institutional Goals Inventory was 
b / 
utilized by Norman Uhl in his study, Identifyin g Institutional 

Goals . .Utilizing coefficient alpha, a generalization of the 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20, to measure internal consistency 
Uhl reported the reliability found for fourteen of the 
twenty scales now in the revised Institutional Goals Inven- 
tory.^^ These arc reported in Table 1. The <3oals for 
California Higher Education study , utilized by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service for norming .of the Institutional 
Goals Inventory, reported the reliability of the goal area 



^^Educational Testing Service, Descriptions of 
I. G. I. Goal Area (Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1972). , (Mimeographed) 

^"^Nornan Uhl, Identifying Institutional Goals ^ 
(E)urham, N. C: National Laboratory for Higher Education, 
1971), pp. 18-20. . 
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scales as report, d in Tablo 2 I'hl roportod that suppjort 
for the validity of the Institutional Goals Inventory was 
cibtaintHl by having I'ivo specialists in higher education who 
had not participated in his study but who had familiarity 

Table 1 



Reliability of Preliminary I. G. I. Goal Areas 



Goal 


Go a 1 


Present 


Preferred 


Number 


Area 


Importance 


Importance 




Intellectual Orientation 


.81 


.74 


3 


Individual Personal 








Development 


.89 


.77 


tt 


Traditional Religiousness 


.97 


.95 


7 


Vocational Preparation 


.77 


.76 


8 


Advanced Training 


.75 


.73 


9 


Research 


.82 


.76 


1 0 


Meeting Local Needs 




.83 


11 


Public Service 


.85 


.85 


12 


Social Egali tarianism 


. 53 


.77 


13 


Social Criticism/Activism 


.73 


.69 


14 


Freedom 

Democratyc Governance 


.78 


,01 


1 5 


.78 


.73 


17 


Intellectual /Aesthetic 




.61 




i 

Envircyhment 


.79 


18 


Innovat j-on 


.52 


.31 



with the institutions sampled select the institutions they 



thought would attach the greatest and least importance to 
each goal area. This method yielded results consistent with 



^^Norman Uhl, letter to Lynn W. Lindeman, July 6, 

1973. 
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Table 2 



RELIABILITY OF I.G.I. GOAL AREAS 



Goal 
Number 


Goal 
Area 


Present 
Importance 


Preferred 
Irapwr tance 


1 


Academic Development 


.61 


.72 


2 


Intellectual Orientation 


.75 


.73 


3 


Individual Personal 








Development 


.94 


.93 


4 


Humani sm/Al t rui sm 


.88 


.89 


5 


Cultural /Aesthetic 








Awareness 


.90 


.81 


6 


Traditional Religiousness 


.98 


.98 


7 


Vocational Preparation 


.97 


.93 




Advanced Trainino V 


.89 


.99 


9 


Research 


.94 


.96 


lO 


Meeting Local Needs 


.91 


.93 


11 


Public Service 


.80 


.66 




^Vif* i A 1 RtiaI i t ar i ani sm 


,91 


.91 


13 


Social Criticism/Activism 


.84 


.80 


14 


Freedom 


.99 


.91 


15 


Democratic Governance 


.93 


.84 


16 


Community 


.97 


.76 


17 


Intel Icctual /Aesthetic 








Environment 


.80 


.74 


18 


Innovation 


.92 


.83 


19 


Off -Campus Learning 


.99 


.71 


20 


Accountability/Efficiency 


.75 


.77 


test results, e.g., church-affiliated institutions placed a 

• 

greater importance on Religious Orientation than did public 

institutions.^* (See Appendix B for specimen instrument) 

\ — . 

^^Norraan Uhl. Identifying Institutional Goals, 



pp. 27-30. 
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Institutional Functioning Inventory University oi 
Oklahoma Modification 

The developmental work on the Institutional 
Functioning Inventory (I. F. I.) began early in 1967 when a 
group at Educational Testing Service began discussions with 
Earl McGrath and his associates at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on developing an instrument to measure 
institutional vitality. By the summer of 1967 a format for 
the instrument had been established and twelve dimensions 
of institutional functions identified. In February of 1968 
seventy-two college faculty were administered the experi- 
mental I . F . I .^^ 

The University of Oklahoma Modification of the 
institutional Functioning Inventory was developed by 
revising the Educational Testing Service Institutional 
Functioning Inventory to conform to the twenty goal areas of 
the Institutional Goals Inventory^ where appropriate to the^ 
' new scale existing Institutional Functioning Inventory 
items were used in the Institutional Functioning Inventory 
University of Oklahoma Modification, (I. F. I.-M). Forty- 
five new items were written for the I. F. I.-M. Each of the 
twenty inventory areas of the instrument contain six items 



^'^Richard E. Peterson, John A. Centra, Rodney T. 
Hardnett, and Robert Linn, Institutional Functioning In- 
ventorv Preliminary Manua3 (Princeton, N. J.: .Educational 
Testing Service,' 1970), pp. 3-9. 
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for a total of one-hundred-twenty items. 

The first draft of the_ Institutional Functioning 
Inventory-University of Oklahoma Modification which was 
developed by Herbert R. Hengst and Robert L. Lynn, was 
examined by eight practitioners in higher education to 
evaluate the appropriateness of each item to its scale. 
As a result, the first draft was modified. This instrument 
is designed to elicit perceptions of what institutional 

functions are. 

The twenty scales within the Institutional Func- 
tioning Inventory-University of Oklahoma Modification were 
constructed to correspond to the twenty goal areas of the 
Institutional Goals Inventory. The I.F.I,-M. function 
areas are as follows: 



1. 


Academic Development 


2. 


Intellectual Orientation 


3. 


Individual Personal Development 


4. 


Humanism/Altruism 


5. 


Cultural/Aesthetic Awareness 


6. 


Traditional Religiousness 


7. 


Vocational Preparation 


8. 


Advanced Training 


9. 


Research 


10. 


Meeting Local Npeds 


11. 


Public Service ■ , ^- - 


12. 


Social Egalitarianism 


13. 


Social Criticism/Activism 


14. 


Freedom 


15. 


Democratic Governance 


16. 


Community 


17. 


Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment 


18. 


Innovation 


19. 


Off-Campils Learning 


20. 


" Accountability/Efficiency 



A reliability te?*^ was conducted on the I,F,I,-M. 
during the Spring of 1973, A sample of thirty-eight persons, 
including students, faculty and administrators, was utilised. 
The test-retest reliability coefficients are reported in 
Table 3. (See Appendix C for specimen instrument.) 



Table 3 



I 


.F.I.-M* Test-Retest Reliability 


Coefficients 


Function 


Function 


Reliability 


Number 


Area 


Coefficients 


1 


Academic Development 


.64 


2 


Intellectual Orientation 


• 71 


3 


Individual Personal 






Development 


.69 


4 


Humanism/Altruism 


,61 


5 


Cultural Aesthetic Awareness 


.65 




Traditional Religiousness 


.83 


7 


Vocational Preparat i on 


.52 


8 


Auvanced Training 


.37 


9 


Research 


. 56 


10 


Meeting Local Needs 


.73 


11 


Public Service 


.68 


12 


Social Egalitarian ism 


.74 


13 


Social Criticism/Activism 


.77 


14 


Freedom 


.73 


15 


Democratic Governance 


.84 • 


16 


Community 


.79 


1 / 


Intellectual /Aesthetic 






Environment 


.68 


18 


Innovation 


.88 


19 


Of f -Campus Learning 


. 73 


20 


Accountability /Efficiency 


.63 
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C ollective NeaotiAtions Scale 

The Collective Negotiations Scale, referred to as the 

C. N. Scale, 'Was used to measure attitudes toward the use of 

collective negotiations in higher education. The C. N. Scale 

is a modification of a scale developed by Patrick Carlton for 

measuring the attitudes of North CaroliVia teachers toward 

98 

collective negot lat j|fons 

Carlton's scale was a thirty item, Likert-type 
scale designed to elicit attitudes toward collective nego- 
tiaLMMis on the .:>^rt of teachers. The scale was based on 
three assumptions: (1) that attitudes are quantitatively 
identifiable and can therefore be assigned score values; 
(2) that attitudes lie along continuum from strongly 
di/favor to equally strong favor; (3) that collective nego- 
tiations is made up of at least two complimentary facets, 
the negotiations process, and sufficient coercive force to 
assure near equality of the parties involved. These were . 
assumed to be non-separable characteristics. 

Carlton reported that 104 items were initially 
written, expressing various opinions about collectrive 
negotiations. These items were then submitted to a panel 



V ^^Patrick Carlton, Attitudes of Certificated 
Instructional Personnel in North Carolin a Toward Questions 
Concerning Collective Negotiations and Sanctions , tJnpublished 
Doctoral dissertation,' University of North Carolina, 1966. 
^ Ibid., p. 68 , 
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of one-hundred educators who wrote a critical analysis of 
theni. An item analysis of the results was performed and the 
thirty items with the most discriminatory porker were selected 
for the final scale. The split-half reliability of Carlton's 
scale was reported to be .84, 

In 1970 John W. Moore modified the Carlton scale for 
use with higher education faculty. The modification was 
accomplished primarily through word substitution, such as 
using the word "faculty" to replace the word "teacher", 
"college" to replace "school", etc. Coefficient alpha, a 
measure of internal consistency for the C. N. Sca^e as 
modified, was computed by Moore as an index of reliability 
of the scale. The process is equivalent to the Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20 method for computing the reliability 
of a scale. The reliability coefficient was reported to be 
.92 for the pilot sample with a standard error of 4.39. 
Moore also performed an item analysis and facto^ an^alysis . ^ 
These analyses lead to the elimination of five .^teras from 
the ginal scale. Five new items were constructed and ' 
added to the remaining twenty-five items. A panel of higher 
education^ students attested to the face validity of the new 



^^*^John W, Moore, The Attitudes Pennsylvania 
Community College Faculty Toward Collective Negotia tions in 
Relation to Their Sense of Power and Sense of Mobility . 
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scale. The reliability index, coefficient alpha, was again 
computed on the new C.N. Scale and found to be .96 and the 
standard error of measurement was 4,50. The C.N. Scale, as 
modified by Moore, was utilized in this study Vo measure 

attitudes toward collective negotiations. (See Appendix D 

\ 

for specimen instrument.) 
Procedure for Collection of Data . 

i 

Permission to conduct the study was requested from 
the President and the Chairman of the Faculty Senate of the 
institution sampled. After a review of the prospectus of 
this study, approval and endorsement was granted by the 
President and the Chairman of the Faculty Senate. 

The first phase in data collection was to obtain a 
current listing of faculty and administrative officers and 
staff of the University. From this list, three-hundred 
faculty were identified utilizing a table of random numbers. 
Proceeding from the first faculty member selected at random 
through the list of randomly selected'f acuity members, each 
individual was contacted via phone to confirm their current 
status and availability as a sample subject. 

The second phase in the lata collection process 
involved sending a letter explaining the purpose of the 
study and the three questionnaires to the randomly selected 
sample of faculty and the identified administrative officers 
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and staff in April of 1973. One follow-up letter was sent 
during May of 1973 to faculty members and administrators who 
had not responded to the earlier request. (See Appendix E ' 
for specimen letters.) 

Statistical Methodology 

The principle interest of the study is the relation- 
ship between attitudes toward collective negotiations and 
perception of institutional goals, preferred institutional 
qoals and institutional functions. A four stage analysis 
of the data was necessitated. 

The first stage of analysis dealt with the data 
obtained from the Collective Negotiations Scale, and had 
for its purpose the determination of group one and group 
three to be. compared in the study. Group one were faculty 
having favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations, 
scoring one standard deviation above the mean on the 
collective Negotiations Scale. Group three we^e those 
faculty having unfavorable attitudes toward collective 
negotiations, scoring one standard deviation below the 
mean on the Collective Negotiations Scale. Group two was 
designated to be the administrator respondents. One 
standard deviation a^iove and below the mean on the 
Collective Negotiations Scale was selected to determine 
group one and three membership so as to maximize group 

«0 
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differences bas^d on the Collective Negotiations Scale 
scores. To compute the total score for each respondent, 
the mean score of the respondents, and the standard devia- 

» 

tion of the respondents on the Collective Negotiations 
Scale, the University of California Biomedical Program, BMD 
OlD, was utilized. This program computes simple averages 

and measures of dispersion. The following measures were 
computed by this program on the Collective Negotiations 
Scale: n';- n, variance, standard deviation, standard error 
of mean, and range. This program, and all other computer 
programs used in this scudy, are on file at the Merrick 
"Computer Center of the University of Oklahoma. 

The second stage of analysis dealt with data ob- 
tained by the Institutional Goals Inventory. A multiple 
analysis of variance was computed for the three groups 
across all goal areas of the instrument. This procedure 
was used to determine if there was a systematic difference 
in variance among the three groups of the sample over the 
twenty goal areas in both the "is" and "should be" compo- 
nents of the instrument. If systematic variance is found, 
a one-way analysis of variance will be computed on each 
goal scale to determine on what goal scales the variance 



*^^W. J. Dixon, (ed.), Biomedical Computer Program 
(Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1970), 
pp. 42-49. 
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occurred. Individual ^mparisons will then be computed, 
using the Scheffo method, on those goal scales where signi- 
ficant differences were found, in order to determine which 
group was varying. This procedure provides information as 
to whether or not there was significant group differences 
in the perception of the importance attached to perceived 
institutional goals, "is" component of the instrument, and 
preferred institutional goals, "should be" component of the 
instrument. 

The University of Oklahoma Multiole Analysis of 
Variance Program was utilized for some of the above compu- 
tations.''"^^ This program performs univariate and multi- 
variate analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, and 
of regression. It provides an exact solution in the 
orthogonal or non-orthogonal case. Qptions in the program 
include single or multiple degree of freedom contrasts in 
the main effects or interactions, transforms t ions of 
variables, and orthogonal polynomial contrasts with equal 
or unequally spared points. The program also provides for 

reanalysis with different criteria, covariates, contrasts, 

1 

and models. The following measures were computed by this 
program for the Institutional Goals Inventory responses for 



^*^^Elliot Cramer and L. L. Thurston, O. U. Manova 
Program (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Psjjchometric Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, n.d.)» 
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both the ''is" and "should be" components of the instrument: 
means and standard deviations for each group on each scale, 
multiple anova, a test of significance using approximate F 
test for multivariate analysis of variance, Univariate F 
tests over all goal scales, the sum of the squares, degrees 
of freedom, mean squares within, and significance level , 
The Scheffe method for unequal cells was hand computed for 
those goal scales where significant group variance was found# 

The third stage of analysis was to determine if 
there were significant group differences on the perceived 
emphasis placed on institutional functions. The same pro- 
cedures, computer programs, and computations were used in 
this stage as in the previous stage of analysis on the data 
obtained from the Institutional Functioning Inventory*Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Modification. 

The fourth stage of analysis dealt with data ob- 
tained from the administration of the Collective Negotiations 
Scale and the career-demographic information on sajnple mem- 
bers • This stage determined if there was any significant 
relationship between attitudes toward collective negotiations 
and the selected demographic variables of tenure, Age, sex, 
rank, university-wide committee membership, faculty senate 
membership and terminal degree status. 
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The relationship between the demographic variables 
and the Collective Negotiations Scale computed by 

utilizing the Pierson Product MoraeA^--^oryelation« The 
University of California Biomedical Progreim, BMD 03D, was 

uti^A^^d for correlation coefficient computation, 

-J 

A simple percentage analysis of the response 
patterns to the Collective Negotiations Sc^le was ' completed* 

Summary ^.^^ 

The purpose of this chapter has be^r to present a 
description of the manner in which the problem and hypo- 
theses were investigated. The problem elements were identi- 
fied as faculty attitudes toward collective negotiations and 
their perceptions of institutional goals, preferred institu- 
tional goals, and institutional functions. 

Three instruments were utilized to collect data on 
the variables, the Institutional Goals Inventory, the 
Institutional Functioning Inventory-University of Oklahoma 
Modification, and the Collective Negotiations Scale. The. 
instruments were distributed to a randomly selected sample 
of three-hundred faculty and fifty administrators. Seventy 
percent of the sample responded. 



^^■^ Dixon, Biomedical Computer Program , pp. 60-66. 
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The faculty respondents were dichotomized based on 
their Collective Negotiations Scale scores. The two faculty 

/ 

/ 

groups were characterized as those faculty having favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations, and those faculty 
having unfavorable attitudes toward collective negotiations. 
The two faculty groups and the administrator group were 
then compared on the basis of their scores on the Insti- 
tutional Goals Inventory and the Institutional Functioning 
Inventory-University of Oklahoma Modification. 

A multiple analysis of variance was computed for 
the three groups across all goal and function scales of 
the instruments to determine if there was systematic dif- 
ference in variance among the three groups. If systematic 
variance is found, a one-way analysis of variance will be 
computed on each goal and function scale to determine on 
what scales significant variance occurred. The Scheff^ 
method will be utilized for those scale areas where signi- 
ficant variance was found, to determine how the groups were 
varying. A Pierson Product Moment correlation was computed 
to determine the relationship betwfeten the selected demo- 
graphic variables Of the respondent faculty and their 
attitudes toward collective negotiations, based on Col- 
lective Negotiations Scale scores. A simple analysis of 
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response patterns to the Collective Negotiations Scale was 
completed. The above analytical procedures provided the 
data for testing the hypotheses of the study. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE DATA * 

The findings and statistical analyses given in this 
chapter is based upon data obtained from the administration 
of: (1) the Collective Negotiations Scale; (2) the Insti- 
tutional Goals Inventory; and (3) the Institutional 
Functioning Inventory-University of Oklahoma Modification. 

Ccllective Negotiations Scale scores were utilized 
to divide and dichotomize the faculty respondents into two 
groups. Those faculty scoring one standard deviation above 
the mean on the C.N.S. were designated as having favorable 
attitudes toward collertive negotiations. Those faculty 
scoring one standard deviation below the me^n on the C.N.S. 
were designated as having unfavorable attitudes toward 
collective negotiations. (See Table 4) 

The three groups, (1) those faculty having favorable 
attitudes toward collecti/e negotiations, (2) administrators, 
(J) those faculty having unfavorable attitudes toward 
collective negotions, constituted the three test groups. 
The groups were compared on the data obtained from the 
administration of the Institutional Goals Inventory fot 
both the perceived ^c^al and preferred goal components'; and 
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the Institutional Functioning Inventory. The data obtained 
was arranged so that the statistical analyses described in 
Chapter III could be performed. AH hypotheses were tested 
"by using the Approximate F Test for multiple variate analy- 
sis of variance, or the Pierson Product Moment Correlation 
coefficient. The Approximate F Test for multiple variate 
analysis of variance was used to test Hoi , H02 , and '03. 
The Pierson Product Moment Correlation coefficient was used 
to test H04. A confidence level of 0.O5 was used throughout 
to test the significance of difference. The actual levels 
of significance achieved are reported in the appropriate 
tables . 

Table 4 

ADMINISTRATOR- AND FACULTY GROUPS AS DEFINED 
BY THt (JOLLhCTlVh NHGOT 1 AT IONS SCALE 

„ — 

GROUP X SD +1 -1 

SD SD 



Group Two-Administrators 
All Respondent Faculty 
Group One- Faculty Scoring 
+ 1 SD 

Group Three- Faculty 
Scoring -1 SD 

The first null hypothesis was: There is no signi- 
ficant difference of agreement on the perceived importance 
of institutional goals among administrators, faculty with 
favorable attitudes toward caUective negotiations, and 



73 .76 
79 .20 

106 .41 

^>8 . 50 



16.26 
17.40 

5.33 

12.11 



90.02 
96.60 

HI .74 

70.61 



57.50 
61 ,80 

101 .08 

46 .39 
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favulty who do not have favorable attitudes toward collec- 
tive negotiations as measured by the Collective Negotiation'; 
Scale. The testing of this hypothesis was accomplished 
through comparing the test groups on the basis of their 
scores on the perceived goals component of the Institutional 
Goals Inventory, Utilizing the Approximate F Test to test 

ii ^ 

significance, the hypothesis was' significant at the .001 
level, and thus rej<»cted. (See Table 5) The three groups 
differed significantly in their perceptions of the importance 

Table 5 

APPROXIMATE F TEST RESULTS FOR THE INSTITUTIONAL 
GOALS INVENTORY: PERCEIVED GOALS 

F D.F. Hyp. D.F. Err. P Less 

Than 

2.136 40 146 .001 

of institutional goals. Table 6 provides a comparison of 
the grand mean and group means for each goal area of the 
instrument . 

Because a significant difference was found among 
the groups on their perceptions of the importance attached 
to institutional goals, Univariate F Tests were computed to 
determine over which of the twenty goal area scales signifi- 
cant differences occurred. It was found that there were 
significant differences among the groups at the .05 level 

I 
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of confidence over eight goal areas: Academic Development, 
Humanism/Altruism, Advanced Training, Social Egal i tar ianism, 



Research, Freedom, Democratic Governance, and Community. 



The 


Univariate F Test findings are repo 


rted in Table 


7. 






Table 7 








INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 


INVENTORY F 


TEST RESULTS 












P Lgs s 


Goal 


Area 


F(2 ,29) 




Than 


1 


Academic Development 


4.243 




• 017* 


2 


Intellectual Orientation 2.883 


X * ^ W t< 


• 061 


3 


Individual Personal 










Development 


1 .225 


0.474 


,299 


4 


Humanism/Altruism 


3.367 




03Q 


5 


Cultural /Aesthetic 










Awareness 


0.632 


\J « J c 


* 534 


6 


Traditional Religious- 










ness 


0.354 


0 , 102 


.703 


7 


Vocational Preparation 


0.810 




.448 


8 


Advanced Training 


7.768 


P 307 


.001 * 


9 


Research 


3.244 


X « X ^ JL, 


.044* 


1 U 


Meeting Local Needs 


0.113 


0,041 


.893 


1 1 


Public Service 


1 .215 


n 4ft ^ 


.301 


12 


Social Egali tar ianism 


3.345 


1 .379 


.040 >^ 




Social Criticism/ 










Activism 


2.763 


1 .280 


.068 


14 


Freedom 


7.532 


4.407 


.001* 


15 


Democratic Governance 


4.639 


2.655 


.012* 


16 


Community 


3.961 


2.193 


.022* 


17 


Intellectual /Aesthetic 










Environment 


2.042 


0.761 


.136 


18 


Innovation 


0.708 


0.277 


.495 


19 


Off -Campus Learning 


1.141 


0.348 


.324 


20 


Accountability/ 










Efficiency 


0.132 


0.080 


.877 



♦Significant at .05 level 



On those goal area scales where the Univariate F 
test indicated a significant difference eonong the groups, 
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a Scheffe Post Hoc comparison test was conducted to deter- 
mine which of the three groups was differing significantly 
from each other. Table 8 summarizes the Scheffe' test 
findings indicating in which group comparisons, the critical 
value was exceeded. Group One, those faculty having favor- 
able attitudes toward collective negotiations, were found to 
score lower than group two, the administrators, on the Insti- 
tutional Goals Inventory perceived goals component over seven 
goal area scales: Academic Development, Humanism/Altruism, 
Advanced Training, Research, Freedom, Democratic Governance, 
and Community. Group One scored lower than Group Three, 
those faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward collective 
negotiations, on only one goal area scale, that of freedom, 

I 







Table 8 


FINDINGS 


OF SCHEFFE TEST 


PERCEIVED GOAL 


AREA 


OOMPARISONS BETWEEN GROUPS 


Goal Area 


1<2 


1<3 2<1 2<3 3^1 3<2 


Academic Development 






Humani sm/Al t r ui sm 


X 




Advanced Training 


X 


X 


Research 


X 




Social Egalitarianism 




X 


Freedom 


X 


X 


Democratic Governance 


X 




Community 


X 





Group One: Those faculty with favorable attitudes 

toward collective negotiations 
Group Two; Administrators 

Group Three: Those faculty with unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward collective negotiations 
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The administrator groufj scored lower than Group Three on the 
Social Egalitarianism scale, but higher than Group-One on 
the Advanced Training Scale. 

Faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective 
negotiations were found to vary significantly from adminis- 
trators, while those faculty who have unfavorable attitudes 
toward collective negotiations did not vary significantly 
in their perceptio^ of the importance attached to an insti- 
tutional goal area. In every instance, Group One scored 
lower than Group Two on the scales tested. Faculty who 
favor collective negotiations do not perceive the university 
to be placing as great an emphasis on six of the goal areas 
tested as do the administrator group. 

The second null hypothesis was: There is no signi- 
ficant difference of agreement on the importance of preferred 
institutional goals among administrators, faculty with 
favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations, and 
faculty who do not have favorable attitudes toward collec- 
tive negotiations as measured by the Institutional Goals 
Inventory and the Collective Negotiations Scale. The testing 
of this hypothesis was accomplished through comparing the 
test groups on the basis of their scores on the preferred 
goals component, (should be component), of the Institutional 
Goals Inventory. The Approximate F Test for significance 
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was used, the hypothesis was significant at the .002 level, 
and thus was rejected. (See Table 9) The three groups 
differed significantly in their perception of the importance 
that should be attached to institutional goals. Table 10 
provides a comparison of the grand mean and group means for 
each goal area of the preferred goal component of the instru- 
ment . 

Table 9 

APPROXIMATE F TEST RESULTS FOR THE 
INSTITUTIONAL GOALS INVENTORY: PREFERRED GOALS 

F D.F.Hyp. D.F.Err. P Less Than 

1.937 40. 146 .002 

Because a significant difference was found among the 
groups on their perception of the importance that should be 
attached to an institutional goal, Univariate F Tests were 
computed to determine over which of the twenty goal area 
scales significant differences occurred. It was found that 
there were significant differences among the groups at the 
.05 level of confidence over eight goal areas: Traditional 
Religiousness, Vocational Preparation, Social Criticism/ 
Activism, Freedom, Democratic Governance, Innovation, Off- 
Campus Learning, and Accountability/Efficiency. The Uni- 
variate F Test findings are reported in Table 11. 

On those goal area scales where the Univeriate F 
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Table 11 

1 .G.I.-PKEFERRKD GOALS COMPONENT F TEST RESULTS 

' " ~~ P Less 

Goal Area F(2,29) Mean SQ Than 



1 Academic Development 

2 Intellectual Orientation 

3 Individual Personal 

Development 

4 Human^ism/Altruism 

5 Cultylral/Aesthetic 

Aw^ar eness 

6 Traditional Religiousness 

7 Vocational Preparation 

8 Advanced Training 

9 Research 

10 Meeting Local Needs 

11 Public Service 

12 Social Egalitarianism 

13 Social Criticism/Activism 

14 Freedom 

15 Democratic Governance 

16 Community 

17 Intellectual /Af"=;thetic 

Environment 

18 Innovation 

19 Off -Campus Learning 

20 Accountability/Efficiency 



0.050 


0.015 


.951 


1 .681 


0.461 


.192 


0.674 


0.549 


,512 


2 ,417 


2 .361 


no ^ 


1 .229 


0.714 


.297 


4.924 


3 .503 


.009* 


3.589 


1 .971 


,032* 


1 .357 


0.476 


• 263 


0.386 


0.177 


.681 


2,275 


1,310 


.109 


2.677 


1 583 


.074 


2.832 


1 .852 


.064 


4.915 


4.525 


,009* 


9.524 


6.574 


.001* 


6.401 


3.662 


.002* 


0.045 


0.014 


.956 


0. 560 


0.197 


.573 


4.225 


1 .971 


.018* 


6.275 


3.675 


.003* 


6.891 


4.311 


,002* 



♦Significant at .05 level 
test indicated a significant difference among the groups, a 
Scheffe Post Hoc Comparisons test was conducted to determine 
which of the three groups was differing from each other 
significantly. Table 12 summarizes the Scheffe test 
findings, indicating on what group comparisons the critical 
value was exceeded. 

Group One, those faculty having favorable attitudes 
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Table 12 



FINDINGS OF SCHbFFE TEST PREFbRRED GOAL AREA 




COMPARISONS BETWEEN GROUPS 




Goal Area K2 1<3 2<1 2<3 3^1 


3<2 


Tradi tional Religious- 




ness X 




Vocational Preparation x 




Social Criticism/ 




Activism ^ 




Freedom ^ ^ 




Democratic Governance x 




Innovation 


X 


Off -Campus Learning x 


X 


Accoun tability/ 




Efficiency x x 





Group One: Faculty with favorable attitudes toward 
collective negotiations 



Group Two: Administrators 

Group Three: Faculty with unfavorable attitudes 

toward collective negotiations 

toward collective negotiations were found to score higher 

than Group Three, those faculty with unfavorable attitudes 

toward collective negotiations, on four goal area scales: 

Social Criticism/Activism, Freedom, Democrati^^j^overnance , 

and Off -Campus Learning. Those with favorable attitudes 

toward collective negotiations felt the institution should 

be placing greater emphasis on the goal areas of Social 

Criticism/Activism, Freedom, Democratic Governance, and Off- 

Campus Learning compared to the group with unfavorable 

attitudes toward collective negotiation?: . Group One scored 
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lower than Group Three on two goal scale areas: Traditional 
Reliaiousness and Accountability/Efficiency. Those who do 
not have favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations 
desired a greater emphasis on the institutional goal areas 
of Traditional Religiousness and Accountability/Efficiency 
than did those faculty favoring collective negotiations. 
Group Two, administrators, also desired that the goal area 
of Accountability/Efficiency be given greater emphasis than 
did Group One. On the one goal area scale of Accountability/ 
Efficiency both the administrator group and unfavorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations group felt the 
goal should receive greater emphasis than did those faculty 
with favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations. 
It is also interesting to note that on the goal scale are^ 
of Freedom those faculty favoring collective negotiations 
felt that it should be accorded greater emphasis than did 
either the administrator group or faculty group with 
unfavorable attitudes toward collective negotiations. 

While significant difference on what importance, 
should be attached to institutional goals occurred nine 
times between Groups One and Two and Groups One and Three, 
differences between Groups Two and Three occurred only 
twice. The faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward 
collective negotiations scored lower than the administrator 
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group on the goal scale areas of Innovation and Off -Campus 
Learning. They did not feel that these areas should be 
given as great an emphasis as did the administrator group. 

The third null hypothesis was: There is no signi- 
ficant difference of agreement on the perceived emphasis 
given an institutional practice among administrators, 
faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective negotia- 
tions and faculty who do not have favorable a^^tudes toward 
collective negotiations as measured by the Ii 
Functioning Inventory-University of Oklahoma 
and the Collective Negotiations Scale. The 
hypotiiesis was accomplished through comparisoj 
groups on the basis of their scores on the Unil 
Oklahoma Modification of . JJie Institutional FunJ 
ventory. The Approximate F Test for signifies 
the hypothesis was significant at the .001 level 
rejected. (See Table 13) Tne three groups dif^«»i signi- 
ficantly in their perception of the degree to wh«i^ the 

Table 13 

APPROXIMATE F TEST RESULTS FOR THE 
INSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONING INVENTORY 




F 

2.185 



D.F. Hyp, 
40. 



D.F. Err. 
146. 



P Less 
Than 

.001 
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institution was performing in the function areas tested. 
Table 14 provides a con)[>arison of the grand mean and group 
means for each function area of the University of Oklahoma 
Modification of the Institutional Functioning Inventory. 

Because a significant difference was found among 
the groups on their perception of the emphasis being given 
the institutional functions tested, Univariate F Tests were 
computed to determine over which of the twenty functions 
area scales significant differences occurred. It was found 
that there were significant differences among the groups at 
the •OS level of confidence over fourteen function areas; 
Academic Development, Intellectual Orientation, Humanism/ 
Altruism, Traditional Religiousness, Advanced Training, 
Public Service, Social Egali tar ianism. Social Criticism/ 
Activism, Freedom, Democratic Governance, Community, In- 
tellectual/Aesthetic Environment, Innovation, and Account- 
ability/Efficiency • The Univariate F Test findings are 
reported in Table 15. 

On those function area scales where the Univariate 
F Test indicated a significant difference ampng the groups, 
a Scheffe Post Hoc Comparison Test was conducted to deter-, 
mine which of the three groups were differing significantly 
from each other. Table 16 summarizes the Scheffe test 
findings, indicating on what group comparisons the critical 
value was exceeded. ' 
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Table 15 





INSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONING 


INVENTORY- 


■UNIVERSITY 


OF 




OKLAHOMA MODIFICATION F TEST 


RESULTS 












P Less 




Function Area 

■ 


F(2,29) 


Mean SQ 


Than 


1 


Academic Development 


7.161 


0.915 


.001* 


2 


Intellectual Orientation 


5.484 


0.569 


.006* 


3 


Individual Personal 










Development 


2.674 


0.391 


.074 


4 


Humanism/Altruism 


5.905 


0.647 


.004* 


5 


Cultural/Aesthetic ^ 
Awareness 










0.389 


0.070 


.679 


6 


Traditional Religiousness 


6.347 


1 .732 


.003* 


7 


Vocational Preparation 


2.173 


0.797 


.120 


8 


Advanced Training 


3.165 


0.781 


.047* 


9 


Research 


2.754 


1.069 


,069 


10 


MetJting Lcrcal Needs 


2.048 


1 .066 


.135 


11 


Public Service 


6.045 


2.212 


.003* 


12 


Social Egali tarianism 


8,352 


2.489 


.001* 


13 


Social Criticism/Activism 


4.574 


1 .212 


.013* 


14 


Freedom 


3.382 


1 .064 


.038* 


15 


Democratic Governance 


13.125 


2.634 


.001* 


16 


Community 


6.730 


2.473 


,002* 


17 


Intellectual/Aesthetic 










Environment 


6.050 


1 .401 


.003* 


18 


Innovation 


12.649 


4.141 


,001* 




Off -Campus Learning 


0.902 


0.3O0 


,409 


20 


Accountability/Efficiency 


3.719 


1 .507 


.028* 



^Significant at .05 level 



Group One, those faculty having favorable attitudes 
toward collective negotiations were found to score signifi- 
cantly lower than the administrative group in nine of the 
function areas. Group One also scored lower than Group 
Three, those faculty having unfavorable attitudes toward 
collective negot iat irons , on thirteen of the function areas • 
Only on one function area did the administrative group and 
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Table 16 

FINDINGS OF SCHEFFE TEST FUNCTION AREA 
COMPARISONS BETWEEN GROUPS 



Function Area 1^2 1^3 2<1 2< 3 3-1 



Acadomic Dc?vg lopment 




X 


Intel lectual 






Orientation 


X 


X 


Human ism/ Al truism 


X 


X 


Traditional Religious- 






ness 


X 


X 


Advanced Training 




X 


Public Service 


X 


X 


Social Egalitarian ism 




X 


Social Criticisin/ 






Activism 




X 


Freedom 


X 




Democratic Governance 


X 


X 


Community 


X 


X 


Intel lectual /Aesthetic 






Environment 


X 


X 


Innovation 


X 


X 


Accountability/ 






Ef f i ci ency 




X 



— Group One: Faculty with favorable attitudes toward 

collective negotiations 
Group Two: Administrators 

Group Three: Faculty with unfavorable attitudes 

toward collective negotiations 

faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward collect ive .nego- 
tiations differ significantly, on the Social Egali tarianism 
scale the administrators scored lower. 

While the administrator group and faculty group 
with unfavorable attitudes toward collective negotiations 
did not differ significantly in their perception of the 
emphasis being given twelve of the thirteen institutional 




function areas tested, the faculty cjroup with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations did differ signi- 
ficantly. In every case the faculty group with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations scored lower than 
the other two groups. The faculty with favorable attitudes 
toward collective negotiations did not feel that the insti- 
tutional function areas of Academic Pevelopment , Intellectual 
Orientation, Humanism/Altruism, Traditional Religiousness, 
Advanced Training, Public Service, Social Egal i t ar iani sm , 
Social Criticism/Activism, Froedom, Democratic Governance, 
Community, In te I lec tua 1 /Aes thet i c Environment, Innovation, 
and Accountability/Efficiency were being given as great an 
emphasis as perceived by the administrator and faculty group 
with unf-ivcrabie altitudes toward culU-clivt- neg<. '.s. 

The fourth null hypothesis was: There is no signi- 
ficant relationship between the selected biographic-career 
characteristics of tenure, age, sex, rank, university-wide 
committee membership, faculty senate membership, terminal 
degree status and attitudes toward collective negotiations 
as measured by the Collective Negotiations Scale. The 
testini of this hypoth-iis was accomplished through com- 
parison of test scores of all faculty respondents on the 
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Collective Negotiations Scale on the basis of the selected 
biographic-career variables. The Pierson Product Moment 
Correlation Coefficient was used to test the significance 
at the .05 level of confidence, the hypothesis was not 
rejected. (See Table 17) 

TABLE 17 



PIERSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATION RESULTS 



Variable r 


Correlation 


r required 
at .05 level 


1 Age 


-.068 


.19 


2 Rank 


-.055 


.19 


3 Tenure 


-.0733 


.19 


4 Terminal Degree Status 


- .066 


.19 


5 Sex 


+ .075 


.19 


6 Facul'y Senate 






Membership 


+ .084 


.19 


7 University-wide Committee 






Membership 


+ .046 


.19 



While age, rank, tenure, and terminal degree status 
was inversely related to collective negotiations scores, the 
correlation level did not reach significance, Male faculty 
tended to score lower than female faculty on the collective 
negotiations scale, but a significant correlation was not 
attained. The faculty who are not members of any university 
wide committees and those faculty who are not members of the 
faculty senate tended to score higher than other faculty who 
were members on the Collective Negotiations Scale, but a 
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significant correlation level was not reached. None of the 
biographic-career variables tested was found significantly 
related to attitudes toward collective negotiations as 
measured by the Collective Negotiations Scale, 

One of the purposes of this study was to assess the 
general attitude orientation of university faculty toward 
collective negotiations. In order to determine tha recep- 
tiveness of university faculty to the use of collective 
negotiations in higher education, an analysis of the 
respondents to selected items on the Collective Negotiations 
Scale was undertaken. 

The items were organized into three categories for 
the purpose of analysis: (1) items pertaining to attitudes 
toward collective action; (2) item^ pertaining to atti- 
tudes toward the use of sanctions; and (3) items pertaining 
to attitudes toward faculty withholding their services. 
The categorizations above were made on the basis of the 
assumption that they represent increasing levels of militancy. 
For purposes of clearer discussion of the faculty response 
patterns to the Collective Negotiations Scale, the two agree- 
ment responses of the instrument have been collapsed into 
one category, "agreement", and the two disagreement responses 
of the instrument into one category, "disagreement". 

The faculty percentages of responses to each response 
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choice for the 15 items in the collective action category 
are reported in Table IH. An analysis of the faculty 
responses to the items indicate that uni ver si ty.. f acu 1 ty are 
favorable disposed toward collective negotiations. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent agreed that faculty should be able to 
organize and bargain collectively, (Item 5) Over 70 per- 
cent agreed that collective negotiations is an effective 
way for faculty to participate in determining the conditions 
of their employment, (Item 1) Fifty percent of the faculty 
sampled agreed that collective negotiations is a good way 
to unite tne teaching profession into a powerful political 
body, (Item It) and 61 percent felt that collective nego- 
tiations could bring greater order to education. (Item 30) 

Apprtjx i mate 1 y ov percent of thf faculty sampled 
agreed that collective negotiations is an effective way to 
limit the unilateral authority of the governing board, (Item 
2) while only approximately 15 percent agreed that collec- 
tive negotiations is an infringement of the authority of the 
governing board, (Item 15) Only about 37 percent thought 
that collectively negotiated agreements placed undesirable 
r es tr i -:t icns on the administration. (Item 17) 

Approximately 47 percent agreed that collective 
negotiations is primarily <x coercive technique that will 
have detrimental effects on higher education. (Item 7) A 
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TABLE 18 

FACULTY PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSE CHOICE FOR ITEMS 
OF THE COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATIONS SCALE 
CATEC>ORIZED AS MEASURES OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARD COLLECTIVE ACTION 



I tem 
Number 



Percentaaes 



AS A D DS 



ERIC 



1. T thjink collective nego- 23»5 47.1 21 *1 8,3 

tiations is an effective 
way for faculty to par- 
ticipace in determining 
thte conditions of their 
employment • 

2* 1 think collective nego- 24.9 43,9 25,9 5,3 

tiations is an effective 
way for faculty to limit 
the unilateral authority 
of the governing board. 

5. Faculty members shoul^ be 30.4 50. O 13.2 6.4 

able to organize freely and 
to bargain collectively in 
their working conditions. 

7. I feel that collective 16.6 20.5 46.3 16,6 

negotiat ions is pr imar i ly 
a coercive technique that 
will have detrimental effects 
on higher education . 

9. I believe that militant 13.2 30.9 38.7 17.2 

faculty organizations are 
made up of a large number 
of malcontents and misfits. 

11. I feel that the good faculty 4.9 29.3 40.5 25.3 
members can always get the 

salary they need without 
resorting to collective nego- 
tiations . 

12. I believe that collective 5*4 \ 16.6 53,7 24.3 
bargaining al i as collective 

negotiations , i s beneath the OO 
jthe dignity of college faculty 
members. 
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TABLE 18 (continued) 



15. I feel that collective 

negotiations is an infringe- 
ment on the authority of the 
governing board and should 
be resisted. , 

le>, I think collective negoj- 
tiations is a good way to 
unite the tea-:hing pro- 
fession into a fjowerful 
political body. 

17. I think that collectively 
negotiated written labor 
agreements place undesir- 
able restrictions on the 
admin i stration. 



2.5 



6.9 



1.3 



12. 



43 .0 



30.9 



0 3.7 



38.2 



21.1 



11.3 



52.0 10.7 



18. 



19 



I think collective nego- 10.2 44.9 
tiations can provide a 
vehicle whereby faculty 
members gain greater on- 
the-job dignity and inde- 
pendence in performing 
their functions. 

1 believe the many leaders 8,4 36.5 
in the drive for collective 
negotiations are power 
seekers who do not have the 
best interests of education 
at heart . 



30.7 



14.2 



43 .8 



11.3 



20, 



28, 



The local faculty organi- 10.2 47.8 32.2 9.8 

zation should seek to 

regulate standards for 

hiring of new faculty 

members. 

I feel that it is unwise 12.7 28.3 50.7 8.3 
to establish educational 
policies and practices 
through collective nego- 
tiations . 



30. I think collective nego- 8.8 
tiations can bring greater 
order il!fnd system to education. 
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52.2 



28 .3 
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smaller number, 41 percent, agreed that it was unwise to 
establish educational policies and practices through collec- 
tive negotiations. (Item 28) y-i 

Fifty-five percent agreed that collective negotia- 
tions can provide a vehicle where faculty can gain greater 
on-the-job dignity and independence. (Item 18) Only 22 
percent agreed that collective negotiations is below the 
dignity of faculty members. (Item 12) A larger number, 
34 percent, agreed that good faculty members can always get 
the salary they need without resorting to collective nego- 

t iat i ons . (Item 11) 

Faculty responses to items pertaining to the utili- 
zation of sanctions are reported in Table 19. Faculty 
rpspnnsps to tht- items in the use of sanctions category 
seem to indicate that university faculty have favorable 
attitudes toward the use of a number of forms of sanctions. 
Over ^3 percent agreed that faculty have a right to impose 
sanctions on governing boards under certain circumstances. 
( Item 21 ) Approximately 86 percent agreed that when a 
governing board denies the requests of the faculty, faculty 
have a right to present those facts to the public and their 
prof^sji^al associates. (Item 29) Over 78 percent agreed 
that faculty organizations at local, state, and national 
levels should publicize unfair practices by a governing 
board through various mass media, (Item 6) • 
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TABLE 19 



FACULTY PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSE CHOICE FOR ITEMS 
OF THE COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATIONS SC^LE 
CATEGORIZED AS MEASURES OF 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SANCTIONS 



Item Percentages 

Number AS A D DS 



6» Faculty organizations at local, 27.5 41 .2 24.0 7.3 
state, and national levels 
should publicize unfair prac- 
tices by a governing board 
through the media such as TV, 
radio, newspapers, and maga- 
zines . 

21. I think faculty i.embers have 13.9 64.2 17.9 4.0 

a right to impose sanctions on 
governing boards under certain 
circumstances . 

22. I think that sanctions are a 11.3 44.8 34.5 9.4 
step forward in acceptance of 

faculty resp^onsibili ty for 
self -discipline and for 
insistence upon conditions 
conducive to an effective 
program of education. 

23. I believe sanctions are a means 10.3 48.3 32.5 8.9 
of improving educational 

opportunities and eliminating 
conditions detrimental to pro- 
fessional service . 

24. I believe that censure by means 17.6 54.6 22.9 4.9 
of articles in professional 

association journals, special 
study reports , newspapers , or 
other mass media is a legitimate 
technique for faculty use. 
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TABLE 19 (continued) 



27. I believe that any faculty 
sanction or other coercive 
measure is completely unpro- 
fessional . 

29. I belAeve that when the 

governing board denies the 
requests of the faculty, the 
faculty has a right to present 
the facts to the public and to 
their professional associates 
employed in other colleges. 



10.2 19.5 49.8 20.5 



2^.0 59.2 12.3 1.5 



Nearly 59 percent agreed that sanctions are a means 
of improving educational opportunitiies and eliminating con- 
ditions detrimental to professional service (Item 23). 
Approximately 56 percent agreed that sanctions are a step 
forward in the acceptance of faculty responsibility for 
self- iiscipline and for the insistence upon conditions con- 
ducive to effective educational programs. (Item 22) 

Seventy-two percent anreed that certain forms of 
censure were legit ima»te techniques for use by faculty (Item 
24). Only 29 percent believed that faculty sanctions or 
other coercive measures were completely unprofessional (Item 
27) . 

An analysis of tne items pertaining to the with- 
holding of faculty services indicated that such militant 
and severe action is viewed unfavorably by the majority of 
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university faculty^ The percent?qes of responses to each 
item in this category appear in Table 20* 

Fifty-three percent agreed that faculty members 
should be able to withhold services when a satisfactory 
agreement between their organization and the governing 
board cannot be reached* (Item 3) Approximately 54 per- 
cent agreed that faculty services were not so necessary to 
the public welfare as to necessitate the forfeiture of the 
right of faculty to strike* (Item 26) Over the question 
on the position that faculty as public employees should not 
strike, the faculty was evenly divided* (Item 25) 

The majority of the faculty sampled felt that 
collective negotiations should omit the threat of with- 
holding services. (Item 4) Approximately 62 percent agreed 
that faculty members should not strike in order to enforce 
their demands* (Item 10) 

Fifty-two percent agreed that strikes, sanctions, 
boycotts, mandated arbitration or mediation are improper 
procedures to be used by public university faculty members* 
(Item 13) Fifty-one percent felt that a faculty member 
cannot withhold his services without violating professional 
ethics and trust* (Item 14) Approximately 80 percent felt 
that strikes on the part of laculty members arc an undesir- 
able aspect of collective negotiations* (Item 8) 
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TABLE 20 



FACULTY PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSE CHOICE FOR ITEMS 
OF THE OOi-LECTIVE NEGOTIATIONS SCALE 
CATEGORIZED AS MEASURES OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARD WITHHOLDING SERVICES 



1 tern 
Number 



Percentages 



AS 



DS 



3. Faculty members should be able 
to withhold their services 
when satisfactory agreement 
between their organization and 
the governing board cannot be 
reached . 



18.0 35.6 35.6 10.8 



4. 



Collective negotiations should 
if possible omit the threat of 
withholding services. 



8, I feel that strikes on the part 
of faculty members are an unde- 
sirrblG aspect of collective 
negot iat 1 ons • 

10. Faculty members should not 
strike in order to enforce 
their demands. 

13. I believe that strikes, 
sanctions, boycotts, mandated 
arbitration or mediation are 
improper procedures to be used 
by faculty who are dissatisfied 
with their conditions of employ, 
ment . 

14. I feel that a faculty member 
cannot withhold his services 
without violating professional 
ethics and trust. 



28.4 52.9 14.2 4.5 



33.7 45.9 14.1 6.3 



24.0 38.2 28.4 9.4 



15.7^ 36.8 32.8 14.7 



18.5 32.7 25.6 13.2 
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TABLE 20 (continued) 

25» I feel that the traditional 14.3 36.5 36*9 12^3 

position that faculty members, 
as public employees, may not 
strike is in the best interest 
of public hiaher education. 

26. I don*t feel that the services 12.3 41,9 39.9 5.9 
of the faculty are so necessary 
to the public welfare as to 
necessitate the forfeiture of 
the right of faculty to strike. 

Summary 

This chapter presents the statistical analysis and 

findings of the data CGlii:ci:ul through the administration 

of the instruments described in Chapter III. The chapter 

deals in turn with each of the four hypotheses and a simple 

analysis of response patterns to the Collective Negotiations 

Scale^ The multiple variate analysis of variance was used 

to test the first three hypotheses and the Univariate F 

Test and Scheffe Post Hoc Comparison test for explanatory 

purposes. The fourth hypothesis was tested through thte 

Pierson Product Moment Correlation. Simple percentages 

■ 

were used for the analysis of responses to the Collective 
Negotiations Scale • 

Three of the four null hypotheses were rejected^ 
Hypothesis 1 was found significant at the ♦OOl level of con- 
fidence, there was a relationship between attitudes toward 
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collective negotiations and perceived importance of insti- 
tutional goals. Hypothesis 2 was found significant at the 
.002 level of confidence, there was a relationship between 
attitudes toward collective negotiations and the preferred 
importance of institutional goals. Hypothesis 3 was found 
significant at the .001 ^evel of confidence, there was a 
relationship between attitudes toward collective negotia- 
tions and perception of the emphasis being given institu- 
tional functions. Hypothesis 4 was not rejected. No 
correlation between age, sex, rank, tenure, terminal degree 
status, university-wide committee membership, or faculty 
senate membership and attitudes toward collective negotia- 
tions was found. Faculty scores on the Collective Nego- 
tiations Scale indicated generally -^avorable attitudes 
toward the concept of collective negotiations, but less 
favorable attitudes ^toward the use of sanctions. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, 
IMPLICATIONS AND REGDMMENDATTONS 

Summary 

The concept of institutional goals has become cen- 
tral to the study of organizations. Such organizational 
theorists as March, Simon, Perrow, Thompson, and McEwen view 
goals as significant variables in the administrative process. 
However, in the study of administration of higher education, 
the investigation of institutional goals has been confined 
primarily to goal identification. Such studies have not 
considered goals ^^s organizational variables nor tho 
relation of goals to other variables such as the phenomenon 
of collective bargaining treated in this study. 

Collective bargaining in higher education is of 
recent vintage. Those studies completed to date have 
principally investigated demographic variables and attitudes 
toward collective ..egotiat ions . Institutional variables 
that coul<* influence faculty attitudes toward collective 
nf^^otiations have largely been ignored. Since institutional 
goals have become central to the study of organizations, the 
relatj.on of goals and bargaining should be investigated, 

88 
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The work of a number of organization theorists 
support the idea that institutional goals and bargaining 
are .related. March and Simon postulate that when goals arc 
not shared, or when shared goals are not operational, bar- 
gaining will result. Perrow notes that goals a:te shaped 
by competition within the organization. ' Thompson and 
McEwen view goals as constraint sets, and bargaining as a 
decision process in goal selection. In. this study, it is 
hypothesized that there is a relation between institutijanal 
goal perception and attitudes toward collective negotiations 

* 

Three instruments' were utilized to collect date on 
'the variables treated in the study, the Institutional Goals 
Inventory, the Institutional Functioning Inventory-Univer-* , 
sity of Oklahoma Modification, and the Collective Negotia- < 
tions Scale. The instruments were distributed to A randomly 
selected sample of three-hundred faculty and fifty adminis- 
trators. Seventy percent of the sample responded. 

The multiple variate analysis of variance was used 
to test th% first thtee hypotheses, and the Univariate F 
Test and Scheffe Post Hoc Comparison Teat was utilized for 
explanatory purposes. The fourth hypotlvesis was tested 
through the pierson Product Moment Correlation. Simple 
percentages were used for the analysis of response^ to tJhe 

V 

Colicct'ivc Negotiations Scale. ^ ■ . > ' 
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The bas^c problem of this research has been to 
determine if there is a relationship between the perception 
of institutional goals and functions in' higher education 
and attitudes toward colleiztive negotiations. Through the 
testing of the research hypotheses, it was determined that 
a relationship does exist between attitudes toward collec- 
tive negotiations and the perception .of import aripe attached 
to ! nstitutiofWil goals and functions. 

Research hypothesis One: There is no Significant 
difference of agreement on the perceived importance of 
institut'ional goals among axirainistrators , faculty with 
favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations and 
faculty who do not have favorably attitudes toward 
collective- negotiations. This hypothesis was found sigpi- 
ficant at the ,001 level of confidence and thus rejected, 
A significant difference occurred among the^groups on t)|cir 

perceptions of the importance attached to institutional 

( " 

goals. Significant differences in the perception of the 
importance attached to ipsSi tutional gOalS was noted over. . 
eight goal areas , ^ In seven of the goal areas where signi- 
ficant differences were found, it was the faculty with , 
favbrable attitudes toward collective hegotiations that 
differed from the administrator group, 

9 

Faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective 

9^ 



negotiations pferceived the institution as giving less . # 

importance to Vhe following -seven goal areas than did the 

administrator group. 

(1) Academic .Developroent . The acquisition of , 
general and specialized knowledge,' preparation of 
students for. advanced -Scholar ly study , and main- 
tenance of high intellectual standards on tjie 
campus. 

' ■ . . i 

(4) Human i s ro/ Al truism . Respec;t for diverse 
' cultures, commitment to working for world peace, _ 
consciousness of the p.mportant moral issues of 
the time, anVi concern about the welfare of man 
generally. 

(8) Advanced Training . . The items comprising the 
goal area haVe to do with developing/maintaining 

^ a strong and comprehesive graduate school, pro- 

viding programs in the "traditiowal professions" 
(Xaw, medicine, etc.), and condy;ting advanced 
^stiidy in specialized problem areas— as through a , 
multi-disciplinary institute or center. 

V , * • 

(9) Research . The Research goal of the I.G.I, 
involve^doing contract stu4ies fpr ^external 
agencies, conducting basic research in the natural 
and social sciences, and seeking genefially to / 
extend - the frontiers of. knowledge through scientific 

• research. V ' 

(,14) F reedom . In the I.J3.I. , Freedom is d*efdhed * ^ 
as protecting the right »f faculty to present 
cqntroversial ideas in the classroom, not. preventing 
students from hearing- coAtroversitil points of 
view, placing no restrictions .on off -campus poli- 
tical activities by faculty or students, and 
ensuring faculty and students the freedom to choose 
^ their own life cycles. ' / . > . 

(15) Democratic Governance . The central .notion ^ 
'of this goal, as here conceived', is the opportunity 
for participation— participation in the decisions, 
that affect one's working artd learni^ng life. As 
defined in the I.G.I. » Deroocra^ti c Governance .means 
decentr^liitd* decision-making; arrangements by 

■ ■ ^ i'- 
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^hich students faculty , administrators, and . ^ 
governing board members Qan (all) be sig^if icaftitly 
involved in campus governance, opportunity for 
individuals to participate in all decisions 
ft . affecting them, and governance that is genuinely 
' responsive to the concerns of everyone at the 

institution, 

(16) Community . In the I.G.I., Community is 
defined as maintaining a climate in which there 
is faculty commitment to the genera^^. welfare of 
the institution, open and candid communication, 
open and amicable airing of differences, and- 
mutual trust and respect among students, faculty, 
and. administrators , » ' • v 

Faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective nego- 

tiations tend to see the institution as placing Icss-^phasis 

on the maintenance of" high scholar sh^l^r development of 

strong professional programs conducting basic research, and 




wc/irking for a commitment to the welfare of roan than did the 

..administrator group. Interestingly, those faculty with 

favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations perceive 

the goals of academic freedom, the participation of faculty 

\n decision-making, and the development of trust and open 

comihunications on the campus td be receiving less emphasis 

*■ ■ 

^at the institution than the administrator group. 

. • . ^..^ 

Research hypothesis Two: There is no significant 
difference of agreement 'on the importanog^^f {^referred 
institutional goals among administrators, facility with 
favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations^ and 

- • t 

faculty who do not have favorable attitudes toward collec- 

- 101 
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Uve negotiations. This hypothesis was significant at the 
.002 leveir.of confidence and thus rejected. A significant , 
difference ^ong th^ groups on their perception o^ th& 
importance of preferred institutional goals was noted over 

eight goal areas. 

In four' of the "goal areas where significant 'dxf- 

ferences were found, those faculty with favorable attitudes 

* ■ > 

toward collective negotiations scored higher than those 
■faculty who do not have favorable attitudes toward ccMlec- . 
tive negotiations. Faculty with favorable ' at titudes toward 
collective negotiations felt that the following goal areas 
should be given greater emphasis than did the faculty irho 
do%ot have favorable attitudes toward collective negotia- 

' A ■ ■ 



tions ; 



(13) ' Social Criticism/Activism , Providing ► 
criticism of prevailing American values, offering 
ideas for changing social institutions judged to 

be defective, helping students to learn how to ' 
bring about change in American society/ and being 
engaged, as' an institution, in working for basic 
changes in American society. 

(14) Freedom . In the I.G.I. , Freedom is defined 
as protecting the right of^ faculty to present 
controversial ideas in the classroom, not pre- 
venting students from hearing controversial 

Vpoints of view, placing no restrictions on off- 
campus political activities by faculty or students, 
and ensiiring faculty and students the freedom to 
choose their own life cycles. 

(15) Derootratic Governance . The central' notion 

of this goal, as here conceived, is the opportunity 
for participation— participation i^^^e decisions • 
that affect- one's working and learning life.' As 



i 



defined in the I.G.I. , Democratic Governance means 
decentr^lize^decis^on-making; arrangements by • 
which students,, :faculty, administrator^ , and 
• governing board members can (all) be significantly 
^ . involved in campus governance, opportunity for 

individuals to participate in all decisions 
^ affecting them, and governance that is genuinely 
responsive to the' concerns of everyone at the 
' institution, 

(19) Off r Campus Learning . The elements of the 
I .G. I ."definition of Off -Campus Learning , as a 
process goal an institution may pursue, form a 
kind of scale. They- include: (short term) time 
away from the campus, in travel, work-study, VISTA 
work, etc.; arranging for students to study on 
several campuses during their undergraduate years; 
.awarding degrees for supervised study, off the 
campus; awarding degrees entirely on the basis of 
performance on an examination. 

Faculty with favorable attitudes tbward collective negotia- 

■ ■ ■ . » _ 

ti'ons felt that the institution should be giving greater 

priority to thfe criticism, of American society for improve- 

ment, providing greater oppoj-tunity for faculty and student 

input into decision-making, ensuring freedom of life styles, 

and promoting off-campus learning opportunities. 

Interestingly, those faculty favoring collective 

negotiations scox^ed significantly lowet than the other two 

test groups on the goal area of Accountability/Efficiency. 

Those faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective 

negotiations did not feel *hat cost criteria should be used 

in deciding any .program or that accountability for program 

effectiveness should be- as important as did the administrator 

group' or those faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward 



collective negotiations. Those faculty with favorable 
attitudes toward collective negotiations also felt that 
vocational preparation or the education of students in a 
particular religious heritage should be of low institutional 
importance compared to the administrator group in the case 

* 

"of vocational preparation and the faculty group not favoring 
collective negotiations in the case of religious, training. 

Those faculty .'witl'i unfavorable attituder towatrd 
collective negotiations did not p^Gl that Innovation or 
'Off -Campus Learning should be of as great an importance to 
the institution as did the administrator group. 

Research liypothesis Three; There is no significant 
difference of agreement in the perceived emphasis given an 
institutional practice ajjnong administrators, faculty with 
favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations, and 
faculty who do not have favorable attitudes toward collec- 
tive negotiations. This hy^po thesis was found significant 

* 

at the .001 level of confidence and thus rejected. A 
significant difference among the groups on their perception 
of the emphasis being given institutional practices was 
noted over fifteen function areas. , In all fifteen function 
areas where differences in the groups perceptions of the 
emphasis given institutional ^>rac^ices was noted, it was 
those faculty favoring collective negotiations who scored 
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lower than the comparison groups of administrators and/or 
faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward collective nego- 
tiations • 

/In the eight function areas that follow, those 
faculty favoring collective negc -"ations scored significantly 
lower than both the other tes*t g/oups: 

(2) IntellectuaT orientation . Developing student 
fauniliarity with research and problem solving 
methods, the ability to synthesize knowle^dge from 
many sources, the capacity for self -directed 
learning, and a commitment to life- long l^rning. 

(4) Human ism/Al truism . Developing student 
respect for diverse cultures, comtoitment to • 
working for world peace, consciousness of the 
important moral issues of the time, and concern 
about the welfare of man generally. 

(6) Traditional Religiousness . Educating 
students in a particular religious heritage, 
helping them to se6 the potentialities of full-time 
religious work, developing students' abilitiy to 
defend a theological- position, and fostering their 
dedication to serving God in everyday life. 

(11) Public Service . Working with g^ernmental 
agencies in social and environmental^olicy forma- 
tion, committing" institutional resoufces to the 
solution of major- social and enviroMental problems, 
training people from disadvantaged Sammunities, 
and generally being responsive to regional and 
national priorities in planning educational programs. 

7 (15) Democratic Governance . Providing for 

decentralized decision-making; arrangements by 
which students, faculty, administrator^, and 
governing board members can (all) be significantly 
involved in campus governance, opportunity for 
individuals to participate in all decisions 
. * affecting them, and governance that is genuinely 

responsive to the concerns of everyone at the 
institution. 

er!c ^ " . 1 03 
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(16) Community. Community is defined as 
encouraging a climate in which there is faculty 
commitment to the general welfare of the insti- 
tution, open and candid communication i open and 
amicable airing of differences, and mutual trust 
and respect among students,, facJnlty, and 
administrators, 

♦ 

(17) Intellectual/Aesthetic Environment . Pro- 
viding a rich program of cultural events, a campus 
climate that facilitates student free-time invplve- 
ment in intellectual and cultural activities, an ^ 
encironment in which students and faculty can 
easily interact informally, and a reputation -as an 
intellectually exciting campus, 

(18) Innovation . Encouraging a climate in which 
continuous innovation is an accepted way of life, 

* it means established procedures for .readily 

initiating curricular or instructional innovations, 
and, more specifically, it means experimentation 
with new approaches to (1) individualized instruc- 
tion and (2) evaluating and grading student per- 
formance, 

4 

Those faculty with favorable attitudes toward collective 
negotiations felt the institution was performing to a 
lesser degree in those function areas given above than did 
the,&ther two test groups. 

In the six function areas following, thotfe faculty 
with favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations 
scored lower than those faculty with unfavorable attitudes 
toward collective negotiations, but not significantly lower 
than the administrator group: * 

(1) Academic Development , Has to do with pro- 
viding students with the opportunity for acquisi- 
tion of general and specialised knowledge, prepara- 
tion of students for advanced schcblarly study, land 
maintenance of high intellectual standards on the 
campus. 
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(8) Advanced Training , Providing for developing/ 
maintaining a strong and comprehensive graduate 
school, providing programs in the "traditional 
professions" (law, medicine, etc.), and conducting 
advanced study in specialized problem areas-^as 
- through a multi-disciplinary institute or center. 

. • 

(12) Social Eqalitarianisro . Providing open 
admissions and meaningful education for all 
admjltted, providing Educational experiences 
relevant to the evolving interests of (1) minority 
groups, and (2) women, and offering remedial work 
in basic skills. 

* (13) Social Criticism/Activism . Means providing 
criticism of -prevailing American ■ values , offering 
ideas for changing social institutions judged to 
be defective, helping students to learn how to 
bring about change in American society, and being 
engaged,* as an institution, in working for basic 
changes' in American society. 

(14) Freedom . Freedom is definbd as protecting 
the right of faculty t<i present controversial ideas 
in the classroom, not preventing students from 
hearing controversial points of view, placing no 
restrictions on off -campus political activities 
by 'faculty or students, and €|nsuring faculty and 
students the freedom to choose their own life 
cyc'les. . * 

(20) Accountability/Efficiency . Utilization of 
cost criteria in deciding among program alterna- 
tives, expressing concern for program efficiency, 
fostering accountability to funding sources for 
program effectiveness, and regular submitting 'of 
evidence that the institution is achieving stated 
goals. ' ^ • • - 

The composite that emerges is that faculty with favorable . 
attitudes toward collective negotiations view the institu- 
tion as not performing as effectively as the administrators 
or faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward collective 
bargaining in the function areas tested. ^ 
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Research hypothesis Four: There is no significant 

- • 
* 

relationship between s'elected biographic-career character- 
is tics of tpnure, age, sex, rank, terminal degree status, 
university-wide committee membership, faculty scnat^e 
mjembership and faculty attitudes toward collective negotia- 
tions. No significant correlation between the biographic- 
career characteristics and scores on the Collective Nego- 

tiations Scale was found, thus the hypothesis was not 
» 

rejected. Previous studies cited in Chapter II had found 
age, tenuf^e, and rank related to attitudes toward collective 
negotiations. Thpse studies, h<swever , had been conducted 
in highly industrialized and unionized geographic areas. 
This study tend-, to indicate that for the population sampled 
the biographic-carc^r variables could not be used as pre* 
dictors of attitudes toward collective negotiations. 

One of the purposes of this study was to assess the 
general attitude orientation of university faculty toward 
collective negotiations. An analysis of tlie data collected 
from the administration of the Collective Negotiations 
Scale indicates that the majority of ^University faculty ^ 
sampled have favourable attitudes toward the ufi« of collec- 
tive negotiations in higher education, but there was less 
consensus over whether collective negotiations could bring 
improvement to higher education. There is considerable 
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donsensus that faculty have the right to utilize sanctions, 

however, there is little favor expressed toward the various 

» 

forms of sanctions, particularly withholding of ; -Services . 
*■ « 

Conclusions- 

Irt relation to current theory, ^he findings con- 
tribute to the premise that institutional goals can be 
tfeated as organizational variables, and, that such 
characteristics of qoals as shared or not shared, subject 
to competition, and open to bargaining, are related to 
attitudes toward bargaining* More specifically, the \tudy 
has added to organizational theory in higher education by 
demonstrating that ins t i ITU t ional goals can be treated as 
variables with results useful to administration and faculty* 
As administrators become increasingly involved In dealing 
with the forms of collective bargaining spreading irito 
higher education, data on institutional goals and functions 
may contribute to institutional strategies for working 
through the problem < 

/ 

\ 

* The findings of this study Support the conclusion 

♦ ■ 

that there is a relationship between faculty perception of 
institutional goals and functions, and their attitudes 
toward collective negotiations. Faculty with favorable 
attitudes toward <;pllective negotiations diff-cr markedly, 
in their perception of the j.mportance accorded institutional 
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-goats and the emphasis being given institutioji'al functions 
from t^iose faculty with unfavor'ablo attitudes Reward 

) N,- 

collective negotiations. Howeyer , faulty hav^^fig unfavor- 
able attitudes toward collective negotiations do not tend 

■ , ,> ■ 

to disagree with administrators as to ttie importance 

\ ■ 

accorded institutional goals or the emphasis given institu- 

* 

r / 
tional functions. . v 

<The findings resulting from the testing of the 
fitst three hypotheses of this study ten(4 to affirm March 
and Simon's theory of formal organizations related to thej|^ 
decision-making process. Maiirh and Sim^n pK>stulated that- 
^j^n goals are not shared, or when ehared goals arc not 
ope^Jional, the decision piocess will be reached by pre-^ 
dominantly bargaining processes, 'This «tudy has shown 
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that those faculty having^ f^Jorable attitudes toward'" 
collective negotiations, bargaining., differ ii\ their per- 
-qeptions of the importance attached to perceived and pre- ' 
ferred institutional goals more frcqueVitly than adminis- 
trators or fawiulty with unfavorable attitudes toward * 

collective negotiations, > ^ 

' . ' i. 

Faculty having favorable atti-tudes toward collective 



negotiations liave a marRedly different perception of th^ 
role reality of the instituticfn than the administrators and 
faculty with uiifavorabie atii^ide^ toward coUective nego- 



^ ■ ■■: > 
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> tiations. They see gbals as being accorded less importance 

' ■ .. 

^ and functions gi|\mn less emphasis than the ^ther groups, 
^Faculty supportive of collective negotiations do not rate 
the institution >as high in according importance to goals 
or achieving, functions as 'do the administrators and faculty 
with unfavorable attitudes toward colleptive negotiations^ 
This tends to support Victor Thompson's theory tljat conflicts 
in organizations is due to ^differing perceptions of reality 
between those in hierarchical positions and specialists. 

The perceived importance Recorded institutional J 
goals having to do with the faculty role in the institution 
are significantly related to ^ftitudCg' toward collective 
negotiations. Those faculty favoring collective negotia- 
tions perceived the institution as according less importance 
to the goal areais of freedom, dcnjZcratic governance, and 
community than did the administrators atnd' faculty with , 
unfavorable attitudes toward collective negotiation^. 
Faculty favoring collective negotiations felt that less 
academic freedom andl less freedom to choose th«ir own life 
style were being accorded by t' 3 institution tJ^n did the 
other groups. They also pe'rceived signif icahtly less insti- 
tutional commitment to greater faculty .participation in 
governance and in decisions affecting them than the other 
groups* Faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward collec- 
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J * ' ... 

tive negotiations «Lnd administrators agreed that the instx- 

tution had a greater commitment to encouraging open and 

candid communicat ions/and mutual trust between facultjj and 

administrators t;4n did those faculty favoring collective 

. ( . 
negotiations, \ 

*■ Not only did faculty favori^ng collecti\Ae negotia- 
tions see those goal areas having to do with the faculty 

role in the. institution accorded less importance "than did > 

*■ . - * .. " * ' . 

the faculty with unfavorable attitudes toward coliective 

n^egotiations , but they preferred a greater importance be 
accorded those goal areas than did the other groups. 
Faculty favoring collective negotiations thus appear dis- % 
satisfied with the priority being given those goals which 
w^uld allow for greater faculty participation in institu- 
tional d«ecision-making, while those faculty with unfavorable 
attitudes toward collectdvc negotiations do not appear dis- 
satisfied or differ from the administrators in the pre- , 

f erred emphasis that shou|p^e given the goal areas of 

. . ■• 

freedom, democratic governance, and community. Faculty who 

have favorable attitudes toward collective negotiations 
feel that ''faculty should play a greater* role in institu- 
tional decisxon-making • 

While/ those favoring bargaining desire a greater 

* ♦ 

role for faculty in governance, ^cy would prefer that fhe^ 

Hz 
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goal of accountability not be accorded as high an importahce 
in the institut^n as the administrators and faculty with 
unfavorable attitudes toward bargaining. Faculty with , 
favorable altitudes toward- bargaining perceivAd the insti- 
tution as according accountability a greater importance 
than the other groups, and preferred that accountability ' 
be accorded less importance than the administrators and 
faculty with uni^avorable attitudes toward collective nego^ 
^tiations. 

This study indicates that Jack of consensus between 

administrators and faculty on institutional goals may be of 

greater importance than biographic-career variables in a 

» 

faculty's decision to elect colledtive bargaining as 'a 
decision-making process in higher education. While a 
number of other studies have indicated a significant 
correlation between- age, rankj tenure, and attitudes toward 
collective negotiations, this study does not find a signi- 
f leant correlation. While no correlation be-tween demogrM)h' 
variables aod attitudes toward collective bargalnirig was 
found, a relationship was ^;onf irraed to^exi^t between goal 

'i ' • ■ . • • 

perception and attitudes toward collectives negotiat lotos • 

University faculty, based on those isampled in this 
* study, view collective fSfculty pressure as legitimate. 
While faculty feel that they should hav^ the option of 
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utilizing bargaining, there is hesitance in endorsing t)ie 
type of aggressiM.e actions against the administration and 
governing board that are often required in the bargaining 
process. 

Implica^tions* and Suggestions for Further Research 

This study implies that be determining the degree 
of goal consensus among faculty and between faculty'and 

■ i ■ 

administrators, an index of a faculty's propensity to 
Vitilize collective bargaining can be determined. Additional 
rese^irch is needed to confirm or refute that dii*feren<i^ be- 
tween administrators and faculty in insti tutidnal goal pe^- 
ception is related to attitudes toward bargaining. It is 



recommended that similar studies be conducted utfilizing 
samples from geographically diverse universities as well as 
other types of higher education institutions. 

This study implies that it is important to ga'iiV 

- . . " '* . ■ y " 

infoi^mation on tho^e institutional variablefe rels^ted ao 

faculty attitudes toward co-llective negotiations. Because 

human behavior is a result ©f. interaction of a person and 

his envirorunent , it is important J:hat those variables in 

k • 

the institutional environment related to facuu-ty attitudes 
toward collective l)argaining be identified. It is recom- 
rendQ^ that studies be conducted' to identify institutional 
variables related to attitudes toward collective nregotia- 
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• tions. * 

\ 

This study implies that an. administratiorv should 
encourage goal consensus in order to decreAse the propens3.ty 
of a faculty -to utilize collective negotiations. Conver- 

- * 

gence of goal perception has been demonstrated by using the 
Delphi method. It is, recommendo^ ,that studies be conducted 
to determine if convergence of "^oal. perception reduces 
favorable attitu'des toward collective negotiations. Research 
should be conducted into methods of bringing about increased 

goal consensus. \ 

Tljis study implies that the more democratic govex- 

\ . 

nance is at an institution, the less' propensity a faculty 
wiJ.1 have to utilize collective negotiations. Studied 
should be conducted to compare the. faculty role. in goal 



settino^-Rd attitudes towafd collective negotiations based. • 

on a variet^ of institutional gov^rni^g patterns,. Research j 

should also be done to determine* if admanis trat ive leader- ^ 

"* • . 

ship pati;erns are related to' attitudes toward ^collective 

negotiations, * • , 

, - . /" ' ' , ^ 

This study iinpl^s that faculty feel that the 

uti\i«:at ion of collective negotiations will increase'the 

ifaculty's participation in • institutional goal formulation. 

Research should be conducted to determine if a facultjT' ' 

1 ■ # 

does increase i/s role in goal formulation ahd iqistitutional 
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dec is ion- making by utilizing collective negotiations, 

'* . ■■ . .h 

This study implies that an administration desfting. 

/ 

to reduce a faculty *s propensity to bargaining should seek 
to collegialize its relationship with the faculty. It is 
recommended that studies be conducted to determine if the 
degree of collegiali tj^ between ffeiculty and administijators . 
is related to the propensity to favor bargaihing. 

, This study implies that while faculty desires a 

greater role in governance and ^oal formulation, they do 
not desire to be held accountable for their decisions. 
Research is , recommended to identify ways of increasing , 
accountability that are acceptable to faculty* ' 

The increased utilization of cpllective negotia- . 
tions as a decisipn-making process in higher education 
requires that further studies investigate and evaluate t|j^ 
implications of collective negotiations^^- a decision-making 
process. How will bargaining effect all the constituencies 
.of l»igher education and will it alter institutional life, 
and if so, how? 
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' APPENDIX A 

RANDpM SAMPLE BY DET^ARTMENT AND RANK . 
ADMINISTRATOR SAMPLTl RETURNS BY TITLE 
COMPARISON OF SAMPLE RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS 
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RANDOM SAMPLE BY DEPARTMENT AND RANK 



Department 



Associate Assistant 
Professor ProfessQX Professor Instructor 
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Accounting 

Aerospace 

A. M. N. E. 

Anthropology 

Arc hi & 'Env. 
Design 

Art & Art 
' Hist . 

Astronomy 

Aviation 

Bot, & Micro* 

Bus. Ad. 

Bus. Com. Law 

Chem. Eng. 

Chemistry 

Civ. Eng. 

Classics 

Dance * 

Dr^ma 
, Econ. 

Education 
• Elec. Eng.- ^ 

Engineering 

English 

Env. Sci. ' 

Finance ' 

Fine Arts 

l3eography 

Geol« Eng.' . 

Qeology. . 

Health, P.E. 
& Rec, ' 

Histtfry 

Hist. *of Scil' 
• Hone Ec • V • 
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Aispciate Assistant 

Department ffrofessor Professor Profes sor Instructgi . 

,S P NR ^ R NR S 1? NR S R NR 

, " - i 

info.-Gomfc ' r ' 

Sci, ■ 0- O 2 2 0 ' * , 



Journalism 2-110. 4 



Law 44 ^^112110 

Lib. Sci. & ' 

' Lib. Staff 0 ^32 164.24 

Lib. Stu. .0 • O .0 0 

Managemei^t 2 2 11 1 10 

Mariieting '11 11 1 ^ 0 

;Math. ^4 31 4 4 8 7 10 

Met. Bng. 0 1 10 * O 

• Meteor. 11 1 111 0 

Mil-, sci. 0 2 2 2 2 0 



11110 1 1 

981541 5, 41321 



6 11-11 



Mod, Lang. 

Music 

Nav^l Sci. 1 1 

Pet. Eng. .11 Iv " 111 0 

Pharm. 11 rO , 2 2 1 

-r^hilosophy 11 1 111 0 

Phys. Ther. 0 110 0 

/Physics 3 3 1 1 3 2 1 0 

Pol. .Sci. ,21122. 11 0 

Psych.. 0 1 12 110 

Reg. & City . T » ^ 

'Plan. fO 0 O 0 

Soc. Wk. 3 2 1.1 14 3 11 

Sociology 0 ' 1\ , r 3 3 0 

Speech Com.. 2^ 2 .1 1 .1 1- 2 

TV o -6 ; • O 0 

.Zoology 2 2 J /3 3- 1.10 

v No. pept. 
Listed 



_ n 
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Rank Totals 97 72 15 78 ^52 26 102 71^1 23 15 8 
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ADMINISTRATOR SAMPLE RETURNS BY TITllE 



Title 



Sample 
Number 



Respondents 



Npn- 

Respondents^ 



Vice President 



Associate V, P. 



Assistant V. P. 6 



Dean 8 



Associate Dean 3 



Assistant Dean 10 



Director 17 



2 
2 
5 
6 

'f 3 
5 
12 



, 2 
0 
J. 
2 
0 
5 
5 



Totals 



50 



35 



15^ 
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COMPARISON OF SAMPLE RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONbfiNTS 



PERCENTAGES OF FACULTY IN SAMPLE RESPONDENTS 
AND SAMPLk NONRESPONDENTS BY SELECTED 
DEMOGRAPHICAL VARIABLES 



Percentages 



Variable 



Sample Sample 
Respondents No n respondents 



Rank: 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instrucl^or 



.34 

.25 
.34 
.07 



.28 
.29 
.34 
.09 



Sex: 

Male 
Female 



.88 
.12 



.89 
.11 



Length of Institutional 
Service: 

Five years or less 
More than five years 



.45 



.48 
.52 



Tenure: 

Tenured * 
Non-tenured 

Discipline: 

Biblogi-cal Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
Mathematics ^ 
Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Fine Arts 
Education " . 
Business v 
Engineering 
Other 



.68 
.32 



.052 
.105 
.071 
.090 
.052 
.119 
.100 
.048 
• 148 
.215 



.71 

.29 



.022 
.057 
.022 
S200 
.034 
.133 
.044 
•044 
.222 
.222 
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